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As he is but a young ttader in 
the way of literature, and his goods 
of a fabric fomewhat new, he does 
not think it prudent to rifque much 
of his ftock upon one bottom, From 
the returns of approbation, which he 
fhall receive from this {mall venture, 


he will be better enabled to judge 


what 


[ # J 

what the demand is at market ; and 
will then know; }wuithOotheddepree of 
certainty, whether he ought to export 
any more of the fame kind; whether 
he fhould work:iup:! Fiehie't iiatéiials, 
ftill on his hands,::in-anothér:fathion ; 
or, which is imoft dikely, toshappen, 
whether. :he.. had; not sbetter-sreferve 
them — for ‘Home: seca s 
tion. ' 
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SECTION I. 


FTER a curious fubject has been 
unfuccefsfully treated by philofo- 

phers, poets, phyficians, and di- 

vines of reputation, it might feem prefump- 
tuous in one to attempt it, whofe neceflary 
ftudies have been of a nature little connected 
with deep erudition, and who has but few , 
hours of leiftire, from his ordinary occupa- 
tion, to put together the little he may have 
accidentally pickt up; were it not known, 
at 
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ParT at the fame time, that many valuable and 


I. 


furprifing difcoveries have accrued to man- 
kind by the means of thofe from whom 
they were leaft to be expected. It is a trite 
obfervation, that printing was difcover'd by 
afoldier, and gun-powder by a monk; from 
which, and many other inftances, we may 
conclude, that the moft extraordinary in- 
ventions were rather the effe& of chance and 
fubfequent trial, than of any profound fore- 
thought and contrivance. 


The queftion, whether Ridicule be a teft of 
fruth, isone of thofe which have -divided 
the learned for fome years paft, without pro- 
ducing any thing fatisfactory, for or againft 
it; and if I fhould in the following fheets 
caft any new light upon the fubject, it is by 
means not unlike thofe of the difcoverer of 
gun-powder. He felt, when perhaps his 
reflection was otherwife employed, that this 
compofition had an uncommon force and 
quicknefs, called to mind what were its in- 
gredients, and was only the hiftorian of his 
crucible, 


Thofe who have already handled the fub- 
ject of Ridicule, have taken a very different 
method, 


| 
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method, and, inftead of examining what it Sect. 
was compofed of, have not fo much as I. 
fettled, with any precifion, what the thing 
‘was which one party fo much extolled, and 
the other fo much depreciated. 


Lord SHarrssuRY, who, by his recom- 
mending Ridicule as a teft of truth, firft 
gave rife to this controverfy, exprefles him~ 
felf fovarioufly, that it isas hard to guefs what 
he means to recommend, as upon what 
grounds. In his Letter concerning Enthu- 
fiafm, he oppofes it to formality, gravity, 
and melancholly, and calls it chearfulnefs, 
pleafantry, and good humour. Chearfulnefs 
is certainly an excellent quality in itfelf, and 
a difpofition of mind very proper for thofe 
who are to enter into any enquiry ; but how 
it fhould any way be a teft of truth, more 
than a teft of gold, wine, filk, or other va- 
luable commodity, it is difficult to conceive. 
In his Effay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour, where one expects to fee fome- 
thing more explicit, he rather feems to re- 
tract what he had fo warmly afferted ; {peaks 
of bounds and limitations to this teft of 
truth; hints at a dind of defenfive raillery 

Bz which 
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Part which is, as he explains it, fome evafive me- 


'L 
, aie 


thod to keep truth, when difcovered, from 
certain perfons. And altho’ he had faid in 
his Letter on Enthufiafm*, ’Tis only in a free 
nation, fuch as ours, that impofture bas no 
privilege, and that neither the credit of a 
court, the power of a nobility, nor the awful- 
nefs of a church, can give ber protection, and 
binder from being arraign’d in every fhape 
and appearance: yet, in his Effay on’ the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour, he jumbles 


: raillery, burlefque, and ridicule together, 


and makes them the neceflary language of 
flavery ‘*f. 


Non tali auxilio nec defenforibus iftis---- 


As this very ingenious nobleman has been 
commonly looked upon as the great patron 
and fupporter of Ridicule, I thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to point out in a few 
words, how he has, or rather how he has 
not treated it. Thofe who want to fee a 
more full examination of what his lordfhip 
has advanced upon that head, will find it in 


* Sect. TI. near the beginning. 
+ Sect. IV. at the end. 


a book 
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a book of E/fays lately publithed, in oppofi- SEcT.. 
tion to his opinions in genéral*. But al- 
tho’ I agree with the writer of thofe E/ays 
in many of his remarks upon what Lord 
SuHaFrspury has advanced concerning Ri- 
dicule ; yet I hall take the liberty to diffent 
from‘ him with regard to the fubject itfelf: 
which I fhall endeavour to prove to bé what 
his Lordfhip at firft afferted ; one of the tefts 
of truth (by its detection of falfhood) and, 
as fuch, to be indulged without any limi- 
tation. 


Iam extremely fenfible how difficult it is, 
even for the beft writers, to convey their 
ideas with certainty by the means of gene- 
ral terms only. [ fhall therefore, in the pro- 
fecution of this work, endeavour to afcer- 
tain my meaning by the help of evamples ; 
fo that, if I fhould happen to mean nothing 
to the purpofe, (a thing very common among 
eflay writers) it will be immediately appa- 
rent. 


Had the celebrated writers who have ex- 
ercifed their pens upon the different fides of 
* Effays on the Charaéterifticks, by Joun Brown, 

M. A, fecond edition. 
B 3 this 
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Part this controverfy, taken to the tract here 
I. pointed out, to wit, the examination of the 
~V~ various examplesof Ridicule, as they really ex- 
ift in the works of men of acknowledged wit ; 
it is {carce poffible but that they muft, long 
e’er now, have come to a better underftand- 
ing. They could not have fpent much time 
in the fcrutiny, without obferving, that there 
are two forts of Ridicule; one of which is 
employed in difcuffing propofitions, or mat~- 
ters of enquiry ; and another, which has 
manner and actions for its province. A 
complaifance both for the vulgar language, 
and for that which has been ufed by the beft 
authors, obliges one io call both thefe things 
by the name of Ridicule; tho’ it will appear, 
that their nature and properties are very dif- 
ferent. I hall therefore treat of them fe- 
parately, beginning with that kind which is 
employed in matters of enquiry ; becaufe it 
is the moft important in itfelf, and becaufe 
it is that which gave rife to this controverfy; 
eing the only kind of Ridicule which can 
fo much as pretend to be admitted as a teft 
of truth. 


Whatever then may hereafter befal the 
other, this Ridicule may be defin’d, tle art 


of 
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of fhewing that to be ridiculous which is ima~ Sect. 
zined to be fo. Perhaps 1 thall be told by 1: 
fome body, that this is the proper office of 
reafon ahd argument. Whoever he be, I 
moft heartily agree with him ; having long 
thought that thofe advocates for Ridicule, 
who fet it in oppofition to reafon, did its 
caufe very little honour or fervice. I likewife 
join with the author of the Eff2ys on the Cha- 
ratterifticks, in placing Ridicule among the 
modes of eloquence; but as he has chofen 
to feparate eloquence from argument, I muft 
endeavour to reconcile them, before I can 
hope to have Ridicule received as a teft of 
truth; a praife, which is certainly due sto 
argument alone. 


“ 


Ba SEC- 


Part 


i, 
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SECTION IL. 


' 

HE Effay writer, in his divificn of the - 

feveral kinds of compofition, has af- 
figned to argument the province of convin- 
cing by reality; and to eloquence, that of 
perfuading by fictitious appearances. That 
is, that eloquence or oratory is, fome how 
or other, the art of dazling or deceiving the 
underftanding. 


ido not profefs in this Effay, as he has 
done in thofe he has publifhed, to criticife 
the opinions of any author, except where 
my fubjedt calls upon me; elfe I thould 
perhaps be able to fhow, that what he ad- 


vances, with regard to eloquence, might 
very well pafs for a fatire upon publick 
¥ t t 


{peaking in general, and upon that from the 
it 3 ar, Indeed, to do him juf 
tice, he does not continue long in that opi- 
nion; but having fufficiently decried elo- 
quence, in order to condemn Ridicule as 
one of its accomplices, he afterwards makes 
knowledging that eloquence 
nt fort, viene it is found- 


ed 


ho 
re elle 
ee 
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ed upon argument drawn from the real ex- Sect. 
iftence of things; fo that there is no diffi- - I. 
culty in concluding, that what he before faid 
of eloquence in general, is only true of falfe 
eloquence, 


But there is nothing in all this learned 
perplexity about eloquence and argument, 
conviction and perfwafion, judgment, paffion 
and imagination, but what may be eafily 
unravel’d ; provided we do not fuffer our- 
felves to be intangled in other people’s opini- 
ons, but examine into the nature of the fub- 
ject itfelf. I will therefore enter upon it’as 
if it had never been touched before; at the 
fame time with that brevity which becomes 
an epifode, and an epifode which perhaps 
is very little neceffary. 


Eloquence is the art of convincing and 
perfuading. Thefe two properties of elo- 
quence do not fo much denote two different 
kinds of it, as the two different purpofes to 
which it may be applied. This will appear 
from an enquiry into the proper meaning and 
application of the words, and likewife from 
the practice of the beft orators. 


When 
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Part When any opinion is to be examined, or 
I. any affertion to be proved, then the fole aim 
“v™ of oratory isto convince. When any action 
is to be performed, or let alone, then the 
aim of oratory is to perfuade. We fay, 
perfuade to a thing, in this latter cafe ; and 
convince of a thing, in the former. When- 
ever a truth is to be inveftigated, the under- 
ftanding alone is concerned; and therefore 
eloquence applies itfelf to the underftanding 
only, with intention to convince. When- 
ever an action is to be promoted, eloquence 
applies itfelf to the two fprings of human 
action, the underftanding and the paftions, 
alternately ; endeavouring both to convince 

and perfuade. From this neceflity of mixing 

the argumentative eloquence on occafions of 
perfuafion, the word perfuafion receives a 
double fignification ; for it iscommon to fay 
perfuaded of a thing as well as perfuaded 

to it: whereas the argumentative eloquence 
being fimple and uncompounded, the word 
convince cannot be applied to any, but its own 
peculiar purpofe of convincing the under- 
ftanding of the truth or falfhood of a pofition. 

It was therefore from its more comprehenfive 

ufe, and by way of abbreviation, that elo- 
quence 
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quence was called by fome great men, the SecT. 
art of perfuafion, taking perfuafion both inits II. 
proper and lef$ proper fenfe*. And, had ~Y™ 
either Cicero or QuinriL1An, put the art 
they taught in fo ridiculous a light, as to deny, 
that it was likewife the art of convincing by 
argument +; we fhould, ipfo facto, defpife 

their 


* Much of that fort of cunning nonfenfe, ufually 
called wit, owes its being to the corruption and abufe of 
language. The double meaning of the word perfuadere 
gave birth to that quaint expreffion recorded of St. 
Aucustin, Non perfuadebis, etiamfi perfuaferis: which 
has no meaning at all, or only means, Although you 
foould convince me of the truth of what you advance, yet 
you fhall never perfuade me to take any ftep in confequence 
of fuch convition. The felf fame phrafe is to be found 
in the Plutus of ARISTOPHANEs ; where one of the 
old men fays to PovERTY, in anfwer to her harangue, 
OY TAP NEIZEIZ OTA’ HN MEIZHE, and is ex- 
plained as above by the Greek fcholiaft upon that paflage. 


+ There cannot certainly be a more abfurd attempt 
than that of perfuading in matter of fpeculation without 
argument; and yet there are frequent phenomena that 
apologize, in fome meafure, for thofe who think it 
both practicable and eafy. “They may have perhaps 
obferved the multitude perfuaded of the truth of what 
the orator afferted, when there was nothing in his dif- 
courfe that had the ieaft appearance of argument; nay, 
when it was quite unintelligible, 

This 
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Part their teftimony, as coming from men whofe 


Tl. profeffion was to deceive. 
iF a a) 


Of 


This is, no doubt, a. common fact; tho’ it is not 
owing to any delufive power of eloquence upon the 
imagination and paffions, but aéts by the bare force of 
perfonal credit and authority. The orator, by founding 
periods, learned terms, 2 pompous manner, an earneft- 
nefs of gefture, and a look of fincerity, convinces thofe 
fimpletons (for upon no other audience will fuch oratory 
pafs) that he isa great, a learned, and an honeft man ; 
and then ufes this credit, fo acquired, to faften arly 
opinion he pleafes upon them. But this ridiculous fort 
of prepoffeffion is not peculiarly the confequence of 
eloquence ; it will be found to follow alfo upon rank, 
riches, and many other advantages, where no fuperiority 
of fpeech or underftanding is pretended: whatever is 
faid by a prince or a peer, carries with it great degree of 
perfuafion from the rank of the perfon only. ‘The fame 
perfuafion is generally attendant upon riches, Et bene 
ssummatum deewat fuadela, J lately heard a young 
gentleman relate an unlikely piece of news, ina com- 
pany where it was received with fome hefitation ; upon 
which, he affirmed with great earneftnefs, that it was 
certainly true, for he had heard it from a man of 4000/, 
ayear. Handfome women have the fame privilege of 
perfuading without argument, and by the like means ; 
for, as their poet fays, 


Whatever they approve is fweet, 
And all is fenfe that they repeat. 


Fine 
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Of the argumentative eloquence we have Sgcr. 


examples in the works of Isocrarss, 
Lucian, and other orators; who have: had 
queftions in philofophy, law, fpeculative 
politics, or philology for their topics. Of 
the mixed kind we find numberlefs exam- 
ples in the hiftorians, and in the orations of 
thofe who have engaged in pleading caufes, 
or in the pra@tice of war, divinity, or politics. 
Amongft the moft famous in that way are 
Demostuenes and Cicero; of whom, 
Demostuenss apply'd himfelf chiefly, if 
not altogether, to the underftanding of his 
auditors ; even in thofe orations, his Philip- 
pics, where he meant to animate and roufe 


them 


Fine cloaths, a decent gown and band, a diamond 
ring, are all inftruments of great energy in promoting 
this fort of conviction. Nay, there are affemblies, tho’ 
Thbelieve, only of the fanatical fort, where the reverf2 
of all thofe; to wit, the orator’s bad language, auk- 
ward delivery, poverty, mean condition, and unfathion- 
able apparel, will give him great credit in the eyes of 
his hearers, and produce conviction out of falfhood and 
abfurdity. So that this perfuafion, when itis produced, 
is not fo much a proof of the power of eloquence, as 
of the weaknefs of underftanding in the generality of 
men; who have feldom any opinions, but what are ob- 
truded upon them by authority. 


Il. 


PON 
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Part them to ation; whilft Cicero, adapting 
I. himfelf to the times in which he lived, often. 
throws in a greater fhare of the pathetic 
than would have fucceeded with a people’ in 
whom the reafoning faculty was more culti- 
vated. This isthe caufe, as the Effay writer 
obferves, that fevere and able judges have pre- 
jerd DemostuEnss fo Cicero; for, as the 
imagination and paffions are then moft refined 
and juft, when they bear to the fame point 
with reafon ; fo that fpecies of eloquence 1s the 
nobleft, which tends to conduct them thither *. 


In my next fection I fhall endeavour to 
fhow, in what manner Ridicule becomes a 
branch of this nobleft fpecies of eloquence ; and 
cannot conceive, upon what grounds my 
Lord SuarTspury’s antagonift gave ita place - 
amoneft the pathetic, or thofe which act by 
an application to the paffions. He fays it 

excites 


® Itis remarkable, that the words ufed to exprefs the 
eloquence of Greece and Rome, convey a juft idea of 
their feveral characters. In Greek, a piece of elo- 
quence, let the fubje&t be what it will, is called /ogos, 
a difcourje; and the perfon who delivers it, rhetor, 
or fpeaker ; whereas, in Latin, the performance is 
called cratic, from crare to entreat, plead, or beg ; 
and the performer is called orator, an entreater, pleader, 
or beggar. 
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excites the paffion of contempt. Allowing Secr. 
him that contempt and laughter (the latter I. 
of which Ridicule never fails to excite) are “~~ 
both of them paffions; a very little reflec- 

tion will convince us, that Ridicule is not 
therefore to be ranked amongft the pathetic 

kinds of eloquence ; becaufe, in pathetic 
eloquence, the paffions are the inftruments, 

upon which the artift plays, in order to pro- 

duce that perfuafion he aims at: whereas, 
contempt and laughter, call them what you 

will, are, in matters of enquiry, the con- 
fequences of the detection of that fort of 
falfhood, which we call the ridiculous; and 

are not the means, but the end+. 


+ Some people may imagine, becaufe pathetic is 
derived from pathos paffion, that therefore every thing, 
wherein paflion is concerned, either as caufe, -means 
or confequence, muft be pathetic. At this rate a flap 
in the face would be pathetic ; if either he who received, 
or he who gave it happened to be in a paffion. But 
this is truftiag too much to the infallibility of fyllables. 
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I. 


ery 
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\ HEN a general marches his army 
into the enemy’s country, he never 
thinks it confiftent with prudence to leave 
any fortified place behind him untaken, 
unlefs the garrifon is very contemptible. In 
like manner, he who ftrives upon paper to 
extend the dominions of truth, fhould take 
care to obviate all the objections that have 
been offered againft the caufe he under- 
takes, however groundlefs they may appear 
to him, while they are fo plaufible as to have 
the countenance of fome men of fenfe. It 
is for this reafon, that a fection of this 
fhort work has been wholly employed in 
adjufting certain differences betwixt elo- 
quence and argument, fuggefted by the 
author of the effays; a tafk, which would 
not otherwife have been neceflary: fince 
whatever is employed in the fearch of truth, 
whether it be addreffed to men’s knowledge 
or their prejudices, whether it tends to con- 
duc or miflead, muft ever be addrefied to 
the underftanding; and, if eloquence, of 
that 
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that fort of eloquence which confifts of ae 
argument alone. | nN 

Having thus fatisfied miyfelf, and perhaps 
fome of my readers, of one important truth, 
that argumentative Ridicule is argumenta- 
tive, and confequently one of the methods 
of reafoning: I will venture a ftep farther, 
and affert, that it is one ef the methods the. 
beft fofhded, the eafieft comprehended, 
and the leaft fubjec&t to fallacy ; for it will. 
always be found, an Appear To Experi- 
ENCE by fome familiar image or allufon, 
which convinces by the juftnefs, while st 
pleafes by the novelty and contraft of its 
application. 


It is in this laft quality, zovelty, that 
diftinguifhes it from what is commonly 
called ferious reafoning ; and it is the firft, 
jufinefs, that diftinguifhes it from buffoon- 
ery or falfe Ridicule : for faife Ridicule is 
an appeal to falfe facts, er to true facts not 
parallel or applicable to the point in queftion. 
Its name of Ridicule it receives only from a 
confequence, that never fails to attend it; 
for a ferious falfhood is never confuted by a 
fudden allufion to a trivial or domeftic fact, 

C without 
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_PaRT without raifing a fmile or laugh in the 
Saw hearers.’ 


' 'Thofe who are not willing to receive thefe 

properties of Ridicule upon my bare affer- 
tion, muft look for the proof of them in 
the works of thofe: authors, who have been 
moft famous for their excellency in that way 
of writing. There it was that thefe affer- 
tions were formed, and thither I refer my 
reader ; not imagining that he would reft the 
caufe upon any inftances, which I might 
partially chufe in its fupport. However, 
by way of illuftration at leaft, I will give 
one inftance of true, and another of falfe 
Ria:cule; which T have chofen out of a 
great number, becaufe they both belong to 
one tranfaction, and that of a nature very 
public and interefting. 


When that famous bill, in the year 1733, 
called the Excife Scheme, was upon the 
point of being carried in the “Houfe of 
Commons, a number of the moft fub- 
ftantial merchants of the city of London, 
agreed to fign a petition againft it; and, 
that it might come with what they called 
greater weight, they proceeded in a long 

train 
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train of coaches and chariots td ‘preferit it Seer. 
themfelves in a body. This petition, and II. 
the formidable cavalcade that attended it; gi as 
were no fooner made known-to the houfe 
than the chief -minifter ftood up and {poke 
again{t the manner of prefenting it with 
great eloquence and {pirit; faying, amongft 
other things, That, altho’ thofe gentlemen 
were contented in their writing with the 
title of humble petitioners, their appearance 
in Palace-Yard gave them more the air of 
another fort of petitioners, commonly known 
by the name of Sturdy Beggars. An image 
that gives a jufter idea of the illegallity and 
impropriety of their proceeding, than a 
regular oration of half an hour could have 
effected. For what ought to give weight to 
a petition in an affair of that importance to 
the nation, but the matter and reafons of 
the petition itfelf? And what could be 
more juft than to call thofe Srurdy Beggars, 
who, under pretence of petitioning, meant 
to extort what they wanted, by intimidating 
the members of parliament, and bullying the 
legiflature ? 


How then was this to be anfwered? It 
is, I muft own, a puzzling queftion, fod 
C2 yet 
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Part yet an anfwer, of fome fort or other, was 
I.- abfolutely neceffary, to prevent the party 
“vv from being delivered over to eternal laughter 
and confufion of face. For, as Pops fays, | 


To vice and folly to confine the jeft, 

Sets half the world, God knows, againft the 
reft ; 

Did not the‘ fneer of more impartial men 

At fenfe and virtue ballance all again: — 

Fudicious wits fpread wide the ridicule, 

And charitably comfort knave and fool. 


With this humane defign, one of the 
ringleaders of the patriots, for the time 
being, rofe up; and, without taking notice 
of the intention of the minifter’s fpeech, 
which was expreffed in a manner not at all 
ambiguous, laid hold, with great feeming 
heat, of the word Beggar ; wondring to 
hear any man call thofe Beggars, who were 
the pillars of the national commerce, and 
who had perfonally fo great a fharé of the 
national property; enlarging much upon 
their riches, which had never been brought 
into queftion; and fiinifhing the haranguc 
with @ hiftory of the mifchiefs that befel the 
gevernment of Flanders, by a governor 

contemptuoufly 
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contemptuoufly beftowing the appellation of SEcrT. 
Gueux upon the citizens of Ghent, See all HI. 
ona fudden the tables turned. For this rea- " 
foning, fuch as it was, favoured the defigns . 
of the party, and the then reigning preju- 
dices of the vulgar; and, in confequence 
of it, a ballad was compofed, beginning 


Of all the trades of London 
Al beggar's trade's the beft, 
Since Bos allows us that trade 
| Who ruins all the ref ; 
And a begging we muft go. 


Which acknowledged the merchants to 
be beggars, and put their beggary in a mul- 
titude of new and diverting lights, not very 
honourable for the man who had obtained, 
for many years, the fole adminiftration of 
public affairs; and who had fo infolently, 
as was {uppofed, upbraided them with that 
mifery, of which he muft have been the 
principal caufe. 


This, in. a week’s time, was fpread over 
the moft diftant parts of the ifland, and 
raifed an enthufiaftic rage in the populace, 


Cg that 
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Part that might have been attended with the moft 
I. cruel confequences, if any accident had put 
it in motion. - For, as true Ridicule is one 
of the moft forcible and expeditious of all 
the methods of reafoning ; fo falfe Ridicule, 
whenever it can be brought to take effect, as 
it isthe quickeft, is the moft to be dreaded 

of all the methods of fophiftry. 


Had the chief minifter really called the 
merchants of London Beggars, he would 
have furnifhed evidence, from his own 
mouth, for putting his adminiftration in the 
moft contemptible light; and the dal/ad would 
have been true Ridicule: but, as that pre- 
tended fat was known, to the fober and 
well informed to be falfe, the performance 
could not to any fuch appear otherwife, than 
as a fophiftical piece of buffoonery. 


SECT, 
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SECT. IV. 


T will probably be obje&ted to Ridicule, go>, 

that, even as it has been defcrib’d and [y, 
examplify’d in the foregoing Section, it is~V™ 
capable of ferving the purpofe of f{creening 
impofture, as well as of expofing it; and 
therefore a very ambiguous and infufficient 
criterion of truth. This objection is not 
without foundation. But if we nicely ex- 
amine the feveral inftances of falfe Ridicule 
from whence it arifes, the objection will be 
found not owing to any imperfection in the 
nature of Ridicule, but to the weaknefs and ° 
prejudice of thofe for whofe conviction it is 
intended. He who fhould find out a me- 
thod, by the immediate application of which 
fools and prejudiced perfons might be enabled 
to diftinguifh truth from falfhood, would 
find a philofopher’s ftone indeed. But there 
is no likelihood that fuch a fuccedaneum for 
good fenfe will ever be found, or that it 
was ever intended by the Almighty, who 
is equally the father of the wife and of the 
filly ; and who has, no doubt, ordained all 
thofe diverfities, which exift in nature, for the 


C4 happi- 
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- Part happinefs of the whole. ‘It is he who has 
I. given, according to the poet, 


Fear to the fatefman, rafbnefs to the chief, 
To kings prefumption, and to crouds belief. 


Mundus vult decipi : and I write not for the 
many, whom it would be perhaps as un- 
fit, as it is impoffible to undeceive. What 
fpecies of reafoning is there, the moft feri- 
ous and formal, that has not been made the 
channel for conveying error and abfurdity to 


‘the underftanding, under the appearance of 


truth? And when we fay, that this fort of 
reafoning is leaft liable to be abufed, it is 
faying as much for it, as can be faid for moft 
things, in which the frail race of man is 
concern’d. Falfe reafoning, by the abufe of 
words, is very eafy and common, becaufe 
the ideas attached to general terms are very 
various, indiftinét, and eafily confounded ; 
but the properties of things, efpecially thofe 
of a vulgar and domeftic nature, in which 
the force and pleafure of Ridicule chiefly 
confifts, cannot fafely be fummon’d for evi- 
dence to fupport any principle or general 
affertion, unlefs that principle be true, and 
confiftent with the exiftence of things. 

But 
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ag: 


But, however excellent this fpecific may shee 
be, I will allow that, like other excellent IV. 
remedies, it may become poifon in the hands “~V™. 


of a quack; and that it is of confequence 
to have an antidote always ready upon oc- 
cafion. This we need not be long in fearch 
of, fince there is one handed down to us in 
the works of a very ancient and eminent 
phyfician, and which I am able to recom- 
mend upon my own repeated experience, 
altho it has been difcountenanced of late by 
feveral apothecaries ; either becaufe they did 
not underftand the recipe, or becaufe they 
had not thofe drugs in their fhops, that were 
neceffary for the compofition. 


To leave parables, and to explain myfelf 
like a man of this world, this recipe is no 
other than that rule of Gorc1as, quoted by 
ArisTOTLE, which the critic upon the Cha- 
ratteriflicks has re-tranflated and new-apply- 
ed after my Lord SHarTsBury, and which 
I fhall take the like freedom of tranflating 
again, and new-applying after him ; always 
however obferving that good manners and 
deference, which is due to a living author. 


The 
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PaRT The paflage in ARISTOTLE tranflated ver- 

7 : batim, runs thus, But with regard to thofe 
things that excite laughter, fince they feem to 
have their ufe in debate, we ought, fays Gor- 
cias, to difcufs the adverfary’s ferious argu- 
ment by Ridicule, and bis Ridicule by ferious 
argument ; rightly fpeaking *. 


But, having expounded this paflage with 
fufficient accuracy, as far as regards the re- 
lation 


The original words are, IIEPI AE TON FEAOION, 
ENEIAH TINA AOKEI XPHZIN EXEIN EN TOY 
ATOXI, KAI AEIN, EH TOPIJAL, THN MEN 
SHOTAHN AIA®@EIFEIN TON ENANTION, 
TEAQTI- TON AETEAQTA, ZTOTAH. OPOQE 
AETON. Rhet. lib. iii. cap. +8. And they are thus 
tranflated by the author of the Effays. ds Ridicule feems 
to be of fome ufe in pleading, it was the opinion of Gor- 
Gras that you ought to confound your adverfary’s ferious 
argument by raillery, and his ratilery by ferious argument. 
And he judged well. Xt were tobe wifhed that the tran- 
flator had inform’d us by what authority he has render’d 
the word AIA®QEIPEIN to confound, in a diametrical 
oppofition to all the hitherto known meanings of it. 
For what can be more oppofite than to confound and to 
feparate ? ATA®OFIPEIN in its moft fimple fenfe, 
means to feparate thoroughly, and in all the ufual ap- 

pleats 
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lation betwixt Englifh and Greek words, my Sect. : 
work: will be but half done, unlefsI tranflate 1V. 
thofe words again into their precife meaning, 
and fhew what relation they have to realities. 


All men, who engage in any controverfy 
with the candid intention of difcovering truth, 
cannot fail of obferving, how much their 
laudable endeavours are obftruéted by the 
imperfection and abufe of language. I be- 
lieve we may venture to fay, that this is the 
very foul of controverfy, and that thinking 
men could not difagree in their opinions 
concerning any thing that comes within the 
reach of human reafon, if it were poffible 
to find a number of figns, that fhould, with 
exactnefs, convey the fame ideas from one 
perfon to another. Common language is 
far from being equal to this purpofe; and 
the only remedy for the defect is, by defi- 
nitions and examples to explain the princi- 
pal terms that are to be employed ; and then 


plications very little deviates from this its original mean- 
ing. Such are to demolifh, confume, corrupt, aifeufs. OF 
thefe I have made ufe of the laft, as it has the ad- 
ditional authority and fupport of all the Latin tranfla- 
tors of this paflage, that have fallen into my hands. 


it 
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Part it fignifies little, what thefe terms are ; whe- 
I. ther they are fuch as have been already ufed, 

“V™ or others arbitrarily devifed for the occafion. 


‘The term Ridicule has been already de- 
fin'd and examplify’d ; fo that there can be 
no difficulty, at leaft with regard to my idea 
of it; but the term ferious argument bears 
fo many different meanings, that to ufe it 
without the like caution would be to involve 
us in a labyrinth of confufion. However, 
before I pretend to define its proper mean- 
ing in the above fentence in ArisroTLe, I 
will firft point out, in a few lines, how this 
definition comes to be neceffary ; and the 
rather, as the enquiry is not barely verbal, 
but will likewife throw fome light upon the 
main fubject. 


There is, and no doubt always has been, 
in all places, in ancient Athens, as well as 
in modern London, a great number of fhal- 
low-pated people, who fecing the tribute of 
applaufe, and kind reception, that never fails 
to be paid to true wit and humour, are 
willing to have likewife their fhare of it; 
but, not being bleft with the lawful means, 


ViRe 
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viz. a lively fancy, and a found judgment, . 
employ fuch means as nature has beftowed Seer. 
upon them. Some of thefe facetious gentle- IV. 
men will lay joint-ftools in the way of their ~“™~ 
companions, pin their fkirts to the table- 
cloth, archly flip away their chairs from un- 
der them, and abundance of other conceits, 
from whence nothing but a monkey could 
claim any merit. But thofe fhin-breaking, 
clothes-daubing, chair-withdrawing wits, are 
each of them a CERVANTES or a CHESTER- 
FIELD, in comparifon of another fort of 
idiotical vermin, who to be thought witty, 
will deceive you by a direct lie ; or keep you 
a confiderable time in fufpenfe by an ambi- 
guity ; and then laugh, and tell you z# was 
a joke. ‘The confequences of this pitifuj 
practice are deplorable ; for, by its frequency, 
not only the language is corrupted by the 
mifapplication of words; but that innocence, 
confidence, and fecurity, which conftitute the 
great pleafure and dignity of converfation, 
amonegft thofe of liberal minds, is often hurt 
and confounded. How often do we hear 
even men of tolerable breeding, afk one an- 
other, Are you in jef or fertous? that is, Da 
you lieor freak truth? and yet by the common- 


nefs 
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ParT nefs of this fort of jefting not incurr the re- 
I. fentment, that would follow the queftion 
properly expreffed. 


We fee therefore, that by /érious is often 
meant fincere and zn earneft ; and by jefting, 
their oppofites, zug and trifing ; but in this 
treatife we allow no fuch meaning to them ; 
and I truft that in this we walk hand in 
hand with ArisToTie. Ridicule, or true 
jefting, is, with regard to fincerity, as much 
ferious, as any other method of reafoning ; 
arid the more apt to promote both its defired 
confequences of conviction and laughter, the 
more the fentiment of the difpenfer is fin- 
cere, and his deportment grave. What then 
is it which diftinguifhes, what we call ferious 
argument from Ridicule? That will be eafily 
found, if the reader will give himfelf the 
trouble of turning back to that place, where 
I account for the name of Ridicule ; he will 
there find, that it is fo called from its exctt- 
ing leughter in the hearers; fo, in like man- 
ner, the other forts of reafoning are called 
ferious, from their not exciting laughter, with- 
out any regard to their being fincere or other+ 
wile. 


Having 
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Having thus fully explained my terms, I Sect. 
will proceed to illuftrate the rule of Gor- IV- 
eras, by fhewing that a it, that will nt 


bear a ferious examination, 7s certainly falfe 
wit ; and likewife, however hardy it may 
appear to the critic upon Lord SHarTsBurRY, 
that an argument, that will not bear Ridicule, 
is certainly falfe logic. In other words, chat 
gravity is the proper teft of Ridicule, and Ri~ 
dicule the proper teft of gravity; even as the 
rule of addition is the teft of fubtraCtion, 
and fubtraGtion of addition. I hope that 
gentleman will not call this likewife, 2 fee 
Jaw fort of proof, and fay, it is trying the 
jufinefs of the fquare by the work that 1s formed 
by it *. 


But one fhort ftory will clear up this mat- 
ter better than a volume of dry terms; and 
one now occurs to my memory, which, I 
believe, 1 have formerly met with in the 
Cambridge jefts, or fome other valuable re- 
pofitory of that kind. 


* Effay on the Charaéterifticks, Se&. 1X. 
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Parr As ai Oxford fcholar was fitting at ‘fupper, 
‘I. in the Chriftmafs vacation, with his father 
‘~~ and mother, plain fenfible country-people, 
the difcourfe fell, as is natural, upon: the 
univerfity ; and led the youth infénfibly in- 

to a declamation in praife of learning in ge- 
neral, and particularly of logic. I fhould 

be glad to know, fays the father, what this 
fame logic is, you are fo mightily fond of. 

It is, fays the fcholar, the art of making 
people believe whatever we pleafe. Ay, fays 

the old man, that’s curious indeed. Prithee, 
-Tom, give your mother and me a fhort 
flourifh of it, that we may have fome rea- 

fon to admire as well as you. Juft as he 
f{poke, a couple of minc’d pyes being fet 

. upon the table ; I will prove, fays the fcho- 

lar, that here are three pyes. That will 
oblige us extremely, fays the old folks. No- 
thing more eafy, fays the fon. You will 
grant me, that this is one. Yes. And that 

this is two. Nodoubt. Why then, fays this 
young Plato, if you put one and two to- 
gether, they make three. O wonderful ! 
cries the farmer. Then, my dear, conti- 
nues he, addreffing himfelf to his wife, you 


4 fhall 
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| -thall take one pye, I another, and ‘Tom fhall Seer. 
| have the third, to encodrage him in the put. Iv. 

{uit of fuch excellent ftudies. 


Here is an example of ferious argument 
without truth in itfelf, or fincerity in the per- 
fon by: whom it isufed ; and here is Ridicule 
to demolith i it, which i is true, and in earnett. 
if any one objects to my example, that what 
I call ferzous argument is in reality ridiculous 
and filly ; it is fit, that I inform fuch an ob- 
jector, once for all, that it is only fuch fe- 
rious argument, that Ridicule pretends to 
deftroy ; and that it is only fuch ferious are 
gument, that fhuns and difclaims the teft of 
Ridicule. Had our fcholar contented hin- 
felf with proving, that two pyes and one 
made three, he might have fet all the Ri- 
dicule of Razexals at defiance. So much 
for logic, now for Ridicule. 


This diverting manner of reafoning, al- 
tho the leaft fitted, as has been before ob- 
ferved, to convince people of what is con~ 
trary to the nature of things; has been ne~ 
verthelefs fometimes employed for that pur- 
pofe, and perhaps not without fome fuccefs, 

D upon. 
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Part ‘upon minds weak and prejudiced: and be- 


I 


ing of a rapid and collective nature, it is 
neceffary to ftop its progrefs by fome. me- 
thod of reafoning more flow and analytical ; 
which may, like Fasius againft Hanni- 
BAL, cunttando reflitucre rem. . 


Dr. Swirr, whofe works afford many 
examples of ¢rue Ridicule, now and then 
gives us an inftance of the fal/e, chiefly, if 
not altogether, owing to the force of party- 
fpirit ; which never fails to incline thof, 
who are under its influence, toa perverfion 
of truth, let their good fenfe and natural 
love of truth be ever fo great. It was this 
fpirit which prompted that ingenious writer, 
born with a difpofition the moft remote from 
flavith, to endeavour to ridicule the whiy 
principle of the right in the people of re- 
Sing tyrants; a principle which is in reality 
the fentiment of human nature, and which 
by an appeal to numberlefs facts throws the 
Ridicule with irrefiftible force upon its op- 
pofers. What then could thofe expect, whio 
were fo rafh as to engage common fenfe at 
her own weapons, but to leave a fad example 
of the infufficiency of human wit, when 
improperly and unworthily applied ? 
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This waggery has for title, Mrs. Buti’s Sker, 
indication of tbe indefeaf ble right of Cuck- IV. 
bldom incumbent upon wives, in cafe of the tp. 

anny, infidelity, or infufficiency of their buf~ 

Band's ; being a full anfwer to the Dobtor’s 
feraian againfi[ Adultery. And it is intrd= 
duced into that excellent piece of allegorical 
humour, The Hiflory of ‘fobn Bull, of which 
it makes a part; as a wen makes 4 part of 
ie fair body that is dilgraced by it. 


| To dete& the fallacy of this pretended 

piece of Ridicule, let us follow the advice 
of ARISTOTLE, and reduce it to the for- 

ality of afyllogifm or two. As thus: F irft, 

the author ironically informs you, that 

| A wife is to her hufband, what a nation 

is to its king : 

Now, it being lawful for a nation to fhake 
off its king ehenevees it is difpleafed with 
him, and to takeanother in hisroom: 

Ergo, it is lawful for a wife to renounce her 
hufband, whenever he incurs her dif- 
pleafure, and to confer her favours upon 
any one fhe likes better. . 

Da2 Te 
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- Parr To make this ironical fyllogifm ferve the 
‘L._ purpofe of the party, the faithful reader is 
“Y™ charitably fuppofed to refolve it into the fol- 
lowing ; which he will not fail to do, coute 
gui'l coute, if he be atrue fon of SACHEvE- 

REL. 


It is contrary to all order and the’ com- 
mon fenfe of mankind, that a wife 
fhould, upon any occafion, think herfelf 
authorifed to abjure her fidelity to ‘her 
hufband. 

And a nation being exaétly to its king, 
‘what a wife is to her hufband : 

Ergo, it is contrary to common fenfe to 
believe, that any failure in a King can 
ever abfolve his fubjectsfrom their alle- 
giance. Qued erat demonftrandum. 


It requires very little {crutiny to difcover, 
wherein the failacy lies of this reafoning ; 
for it appears, at the firft glance, that the 
wheie is founded upon a fuppofition, that a 
king ftands in the fame relation to the people 
he governs, that a hufband does to his wife: 
which is fo manifeftly otherwife, that it were 
an abufe of paper to thew in how many 
points the difference confifts, 

Befides, 
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Befides, the author;. for the fake of this ab- Srcr. 

{urd buffoonery, has deftroyed that allegorical IV. 
confiftency which is fo divertingly preferved “VW 
throughout the reftof the performance. And. 
whereas Mr. Bull; in the body of the work, 
reprefents the Englith nation, and Mrs: Bull 
the parliament ; in this excrefcencé Mir. 
Bull is forced: to reprefent the king of En- 
gland, and Mrs. Bzl/ the nation. An al- 
gebraift, who, in the progrefS of his calcu- 
ation,’ makes the letter 4 fometimes ftand for 
‘one number and fometimes for another, has 
no chance of producing a folution, that will 
do him credit. And, for my own part, if 
I may be admitted an evidence, as well as 
counfel, in this cafe, I declare, that Inever 
found, in reading thefe two chapters of 
SwirT, any more inclination to laugh, than 
to be convinced ; and therefore doubt not, 
but the verdict will be brought in, Fale R:- 
dicule, and confequently no teft of truth. 
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Part 


I 
"je for Ridicule, it mutt likewife be Im- 
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SECTION V. 


"T is not enough, that a pofition is falfe; 
tommake it ridiculous, and a proper ob- 


PoRTANT. When Horace fays, Parturi- 
unt montes, nafcitur ridiculys mus, he does 
not mean, that the moufe was ridiculous in 
itfelf; but that it only became fo by the 
mighty expeGtations, which this pompous 
and important delivery had occafioned. And 
although importance or gravity is not, as 

Lord SHaFrTszury afferts, the effence of im- 
pofure; it is fo far the offence of the ridiculous 
that it is eafy to produce a multitude of 
inftances, where Ridicule has juftly fallen 
upon fayings, that were not otherwife falfe, 
than as they were not adequate, nor of 4 


piece, with the folemnity of the defign. 


One of thiefe examples is recorded of; 
Diocexes the Cynic, which I hall relate 
at length, for the benefit of fuch of my 
readers, as may not be particularly read in the 
hifiory of thofe wags, whom the ancients 

, called 
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called’ philofo sphers 5 atid who, -in reality, de- Seer: 
ferved that honoured name much better, than :. ag we 
fome of their more ferious brethren, for 
reafons already hinted. 


Prato having defined a man 4 two-legg’d 
animal without feathers, in the hearing of 
Diocenss, the defcription appeared to him 
extremely ridiculous, and he refolved to 
expofe it to the laughter of the public. To 
do this effeCtually, he caft about in fearch 
of fome contemptible animal, that might 
anfwer the defcription; but could find none. 
Convinced at laft, that he could not attack 
his rival on the fide of fal/bood, he gave over 
that fearch ; but, as he ftill lay open on the 
fide of infignificance, by a definition fo un- 
becoming the real dignity of the fubject, the 
fuppofed dignity of the philofopher, and the 
{cientific pomp of words in which it was 
drefied ; he refolved to make that example, 
which he {trove in vain to find ready made, 
So having ftript a cock of its feathers, he 
hid it under his cloak, and fetting it fuddenly 
npon its legs, before Prato and his ad- 

D4 mirers, 
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Pars mirers, he “eryed. out, Bebold the man. a 
‘TE, Prato! 
awd 


This was thought a witty thing, at-the 
time, and has been handed down as fuch, 
‘through many generations. It was certainly 
true Ridicule, as to importance ;. and yet the 
thing ridiculed was not fhewn to be othef= 
wife falfe, but the contrary ; as the ridiculer 


was obliged to appeal, not to the nature 


of things, but to what was manifeftly 
artificial. 


But, to make Ridicule compleatly trium~ 
phant, it is neceffary, that it thould be em~ 
ployed upon what is compleatly ridiculous ; 
that is, what is both fa//e and important. It 
is for this reafon, that of all the different 
abfurdities, which have difgraced the human 
{pecies, there is none, that has been the caufe 
of fo much true wit and Ridicule, as fale 
religion. And indeed how is, it poffible 
for thofe, on whom the Almighty has be- 
ftowed faculties of mind fuperior to others, 
to employ them more properly than in vindi- 
cating his honour; and endeavouring to 
communicate their own juft fentiments in a 


familiar 
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familiar way to’ thofe of their fellow créax Seer: 
tures, who are lefs happily endowed? - Ve. 


_ How neceffary 4 tafk this has been, fet all 
hiftory téftify. For, from the moft early 
times, there never has been wanting a fet. of 
impoftors, who made it their bufine& to 
practife upon the fear, ignorance, and credu+ 
lity of the weaker and more numerous: part 
of mankind, by reprefenting the Eternal 
Being not fuch as be appears in his glorious 
works, but fuch as beft fuited their bafé 
purpofes. And yet in xo time was God with- 
out witnefs, as St. Paux exprefles it; as 
there have been, found in every age fome 
men of fuperior fenfe and honefty, who have 
endeavoured, and often with fuccefs, to 
withdraw their weak brethren from that 
impious yoke, by expofing to laughter thofe 
lies and abfurdities, which had been impofed 
upon them inftead of fact and argument. 


Lucian, one of the moft correét writers 
amongft the ancients, and the greateft 
mafter of that fort of analogical reafoning, 
which we call Ridicule, has employed his 

wit, 
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PART wit, with great fuccefs, againft the foolith. 
‘+ worthip and abominable notions of: the 
e Deity, as by law and cuftom eftablifhed in 
his days. And, before him many others, 
particularly the Latin .Satirifts, Juvenat, 
Persius, and Horace, thought it their 
duty to turn thofe ferious matters into merri-. 
ment. ‘To eke out this fhort treatife, in the 
German fafhion, with thread-bare fcraps of 
Latin, and by quoting from authors, that 
are intimately known to all thofe, who under- 
ftand the language in which they are written, 
would be tirefome and impertinent. I will 
therefore exemplify this part of my fubject 
by a piece of Ridicule, much more excel- 
lent, as well as more ancient, than any that 
is to be found in the authors above men~ 
tioned, which is preferved in the latter part 
of the 13th chapter of Lhe wifdom of Soro- 
sion. I hall infertthe whole of it, that I 
may be fure of indemnifying my reader for 
his trouble, by prefenting him with a piece 
of moft compleat elogucnce, which might 
not otherwife have fallen into his hands, 


I. Surely 
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. 1. Surely vain are all men by nature, who Secor, 
are ignorant of Gop, and could not out of the V: 
good things that are feen, know him that.is; <¥™ 


neither by confidering the works, did they ac- 
knowledge the ‘work-mafter 5 


2. But deemed either fire, or wind, or the 


fwift air, or the circle of the flars, or the 
violent water, or the lights of Heaven to be 
the Gods which govern the world, 


3. With whofe beauty, if they being de- 
lighted, took them to be Gods; let them know 
how much better the Lord of them is: for the 
Jieft author of beauty hath created them. | 


4. But if they were aflonifked at tie 
power and virtue, let them underftand by 
them, bow much mightier he is that made 
them. 


5. For by ibe greatnefs and beauty of the 
"creatures, proportionably the maker of thei is 


een. 
6. But 
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Pax 5. Bat yet for this they are the lef. to be 
I. blamed: jor they, peradventuré err peeking 
“~~ Gon and defirois: to find him. - 


7 For, being converfant in bis works, they 
fearch kim diligently and believe their fight : 
becaufe the things are beautiful that aré fen. 


8. Howbeit neither are they: to be par 
doned. 


g. For if they were able to know fo much, 
that they could aim at the world, bow did they 
not fooner find out the Lorn thereof ? 


10. But miferable are they, and in dead 
things is their hope, wha called them gods which 
ere the work of mens hands, gold and fiver 
to few art in, and refemblances of beafts, or 
a flone good for nothing, the work of an an- 
cient hand. 


11. Now a carpenser that felleth timber, 
after he hath fawn down a tree mect for the 
purpofe, and taken off all the bark frilfully 


round 
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round about, and hath wrought it bandfomely, Sper 


and made‘ a veffel thereof fit for the irae aoe é 


man's life *, 


12. And, after [pending the refufe of bis. 
work to drefs bis meat, hath filled bimfelf i 


13. And taking the very refufe among thofe 
which -ferved to no ufe, (being a crooked 
piece of wood-and full of knots) hath carv- 
ed it diligently when be had nothing elfe to 
do, and formed it by the frill of bis un- 
derfianding, and fa i it to the image of 


aman; 


14. Or made it like fome vile beaft, -lay- 
ing it.over with vermilion, and with paint 


* The kindred, which, in a carver’s fhop, a bench or 
ftool may claim to a god, is no lefs obvious to the 
fenfible few, than it is comical. We find it accord. | 
ingly introduced by Horace, who ftrikes at the whole 
pandemonium of heathen idolatry, through the fides of 
their brother Prrapus, 


Olim truncus eram. ficudnus, inutile lignum: 
Cum faber incertus feamnum facereine Priapum, 


Maluit efe Deum. L. I. Sat. 8, 


3 colouring 
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Part coloitring it red, and covering every fpot there« 
Loin ve 
—— 
15. And when he had made a convenient 


room for it, fet st in a wall, and made it F4 ap 
with iron: 


- 16. For be provided fer it that it might 
not fall, knowing that it was unable to belp. 
itfelf, (for it is an image and hath sa of 
help.) . 


19, Then maketh he prayer fr his goods, 
jor bis wi ife and children, and is not afoamed’ 
to fpeak to that which bath no life. 


“18. For health, he calleth upon that which 
is weak: for life, prayeth to that which is 
dead: for aid, humbly befeecheth that which 
Lath leaft means to help: and, for a good 


journey, be afeeth of that which cannot fet a 
Soot forward : 


19. And for gaining and getting, and 
Sor good fuccefs of bis bands, afketh ability 


fo do, of him that is moft unable to do any 
thing. 


rf 


Here 
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"Here is truly ferious reafoning, that tends 
: by inveftigation to the knowledge of the Di- 
vine Being, as far as human faculties are capa- 


“7 
‘Sect. 
V: 
“yw 


ble to go, and which Momus himfelf would - 


not be able to ridicule ; andhere is Ridicule 
to expofe the abfurdity of the popular no- 
tions and practices, that will ftand the exami- 
nation of ArisToTxe with all his dialectics. 


‘The Critic upon Lord Suartspury 4p- 
pears however to be a great enemy to this 
familiar way of trying religious opinions ; 
and finithes the 7th fection of his Effay with 
what he feems to think very much to its dif- 
advantage, and the difadvantage of Ridicule 
in general, in thefe words: Is feems therefore, 
that kis Lordfhip’s obfervation (which contains 
the quintefence of his affociate’s work, and 
which probably was the leaven, that leavened 


the whole lump of malice and dulnefs) inflead 


of being favourable to Ridicule, as a tet of 


truth, can only tend todifgrace it. For fince 
every religious and unbelieving fect bave alike 
SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED IT IN SUPPORT- 
ING their refpective tenets, and in rendering 
thofe of their adverfaries contemptible ; . it 
follows, inafmuch as doctrines, .which are 


effentially 
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Part effentially repugnant, cannot all be true; that 
1 Ridicule isone of the moft powerful engines, by 
which error can be maintained and ofrablifhed:-. 


This is flrong, pointed, and feems to 
-conclude the argument as thoroughly. as. it 
concludes the fection. What a pity it is 
that it fhould. have no better foundation 
than what the author himfelf owns to be in 


the former fentence, a eavened lump of malice 


and dulnef;. 


¢ The obfervation of Lord Saartsaury here ala | 

Tuded to, is to be found in his foregoing leaf, when 
{peaking of modern zealots, he tells us, that Whatever 
they think grave and folemn, they fuppofe muft never, be 
treated out of a grave and folemn way; though what 
ansther thinks fo, they can be contented to treat otner wifey 
and are ford to try the teft of Ridicule againff any 
opinion befides thir own. But how the vemarker- 
fhould find in thefe words any thing concerning the 
fupport of different opinions, by the means of Ridicule, 
it is difficult to guefs. He likewife accufes Mr. Con- 
Lins, whom he calls his affociate, of this grofs abfurdity ; 
and perhaps he may be guilty of it. But as he has 
not quoted any paflage, or fo much as mentioned the 
name of the work where it is to be found; we have 
_reafon to doubt, whether he has not miftaken Mr. Cot- 
}Ins,as much ashe has my LordSuHarrssury. But fup- 
poling Lord SHarrssury and his affociates to be as dull 
“and malicious, as he has been pleafed to reprefent them, 
what is it to the merits of Ridicule? 

It 
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It is. certainly true, that many religious Sxcr. 

fe@s have fuccefsfully employed Ridicule, V. 
-in rendering the tenets of their advérfaries con-¥™~ 
‘temptible,; but how is it poffible that an in- 
ftrument, whofe profefied ufeis to pull down,” 
fhould be employed in /upporting any fe& of ~ 
religion, except there were only two fects of 
‘religion in the world, and one of them ne- 
ceflarily true; whereas it is poffible there 
may be five hundred, andall, but one, falfe 
and ridiculous. Was there ever any author 
fo weak as to fancy, that where two men of 
war are pelting one another, either of them 
propofes to mend his own. rigging by the 
fhot, which he pours into his adverfary? Is 
the worfhip of Venus or GANYMEDE atall 
more eftablithed by the excellent jokes, which 
Juvena has thrown at the crocodile and 
onion gods of the Egyptians? — Or fuppofe a 
Catholic fhould raife the laugh ever fo pro~ 
perly againft the worfhip of Fum Ho, and 
the Chinefe fhould return it fail upon St. 
Axtuony of Padua; would any one be 
more convinced of the truth of the Chinefe 
or Popifh idolatry, than he was before? Did 
Pascat’s admired Ridicule of the Jefuits 
prove any thing towards the truth of Janfe- 

E  nitm? 
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Parr nifm? No. Afterall his wit, their dodtrines 


I 


of the grace of congruity, and grace. of 
eficacy, continue to be equally unintel- 
ligible, and equally as ufelefs as ever: and 
both fides were expofed to the Ridicule of 
more unpaffionate minds ; by whofe means, 
as VoLTAIRE obferves, France was eafed of 
a difpute that equally difgraced chriftianity, 


learning, and the human underftanding*. 


Indeed when two {fets, in the fame 
country, while they appear to be contending 
for the truth of their feveral opinions, - are 
in reality contending for power and riches; 
that fect, which deftroys its adverfary by any 
means, direct or finifter, by ferioufnefs, 
ridicule, or blows, eftablithes itfelf. as 
effectually as it defires ; and huzzas, like a 
victorious fhip, that has funk its enemy ; tho’, 


* On fe foivient, avec quel mepris le duc @ Orleans ét 
jon minifire parlaient des queretles guils appaiferent ; 
qitel ridicule iis jetterent fur cette guerre de contraverfe, 
Ce mepris et ce ridicule ne fervirent pas peu a la pais. 
On fe laffe enfin de combattre, pour des querelles dont |e 
mande rit, 


Siecle Ge Louis 14. chap. du Janfenifme. 


with 
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wth twenty ! 'fhots in its own hull, half its Sect. 
men flain, and nota thaft ftanding: 


1 me 


It is much to the honour of the préfent 
fate of this courtry, that, notwithftanding 
the univerfal toleration, thé liberty of the 
prefs, and the fecurity with which all opini- 
ons may be carivalfed, there is little or no- 
thing offered tending to fidicule the religion, 
that is either by law eftablifhed or tolerated, 
It has not been fo always, and, I believe, 
it will be found, that the books and papers 
of Ridictile upon religious fubjects, have been 
much hore nurtierousatany tinie, between the 
reformation and the acceffion of his prefent 
indjefty, thari they have been during his happy 
reign. And the reafcri feems to be obvious. 
For, 1 in former reigns, the fa@tions which 
tore the bowels of the nation, were formed 
ot certain religious fects, wKo carriéd creeds 
fortheir banners; differing often in tlie meereft 
‘trifles; which trifles however being the 
Ibond of union of each party, a3 well as the 
‘pretended cdufé of divifion, weré magnified 
into matters of the greateft i iMPoRTANCE by 
their {everal leaders and trumipeters ; fo that 


E 2 they 
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Part they became from contemptible excrefcences 
TI. to be the whole, almoft, of the religion of 
UV the times. 
In this every way polemical ftate of our 
unhappy country, when the fpirit of con- 
troverfy defcended fo low, as to excite little 
miffes of ten years old, to pull caps about 
the divine right of epifcopacy, or the vakdity 
of lay baptifin ; when it rofe fo high, as to 
make one of the greateft epic peets that any 
age has furnifhed, introduce the Almighty 
difcourfing like a {chool-divine *, and the 
devils amufing themfelves in hell with meta 
phyfical cunnundrums-+; when the friends 
of peace and liberty were by turns terrified 
with the profpect of anarchy, from the hair- 
brained enthufiafm of the fectaries ; and of 
popifh tyranny, under a bigotted king. 
Then it was, that Burier, Tinpar, TRE- 
cHARD, Gorpon, and many others rofe wy 


*® Murron’s Paradife-Eoft, Book II. 


+ Others apart fat on a bill retir’d 
In thoughts more clevate, and reafan'd high 
Of providence, forcknowledge, will, and fates 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge abfolute ; 
And found ao cad, in wand’ring mazes loft. 


Book Ih 
(0) 
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to reap this fat harveft, which the heats of Sect. 
the times had brought to maturity; then it V- 
was, that’ Dr. SwirT wrote his Take of a 
Tub, to aid the ferious pen of Archbifhop 
TitLoTson and other learned and good men, 
whofe manner of writing was not fo calcu- 
lated to produce the contempt which they 
aimed at, and which the fafety and happi- 
nefs of our church and ftate required *. 


But of late years the perfons, who have 
had the adminiftration of public affairs, have 
found, that government can be maintained 
with more fecurity by other means, than by 

making 


* Lord OrreRy has fummed up the excellency of 
the Tale of the Tub in the following words : Throughout 
the whole piece there is a vein of Ridicule and good humour, 
that laughs pedantry and affeétation into the lowef? degree 
of contempt ; and expofes the character of JACK and 
PETER, in fuch a manner as never will be forgiven, and 
never can be anfivered, 


Remarks on Dr. Swirt, Lett. xxiii. 


Tt does however more than barely laugh at pe- 
dantry and affectation, which is properly the office of 
that fort of Ridicule, whofe obje& is manner and action ; 
and of which I fhall treat in the fecond part of this 
efay. The Tale of the Tub, like Don Quixote, is of the 
argumentive kind of Ridicule, whofe bufinefs is to oppofe 
falfe opinions ; and operates by raifing up fititions cha- 

E2 zagters 
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Part making-a ftalking-horfe of religion ; fo that 
‘J. thofe trifling diftinétions, invented and kept 
‘~~ up fo enflame the populace on either fide, 
lofing their intended effect, loft by degrees 
their mmporTANcE, and by ceafing to be 
important, have ceafed to be the objeats of 
Ridicule. Religion is now become in Eng- 
land, almoft + what i it was at firft intended to 
be ; nota tool for the politic and the feditious 
to work withal, but a matter entirely of 
private 


racters to act in familiar occurrences in life, upon prin- 
ciples falfe and chimerical, and by reprefenting the 
obvious confequences of fuch a proceeding, convincing 
the teader of the falfhood and abfurdity of {uch princi- 
ples and opinions. ‘This is called, in common language, 
with great propriety, putting thafe opinions to the proof; 
and is,’ of all the modes-of Ridicule that ever were 
found out, the faireft as well as the moft diverting. 


+ The word alm/ff, although unmufical in the 
fentence, cannot, with a fafe’ canlence: be left out ; 
becatife we can never be faid to be altogether in that ftate 
of liberty and common fenfe, to which the conftitution 
Of this kingdom has been verging for this hundred years 
paft; while there is any law in force to punith thofe, who 
differ in opinion from their rulers in matters merely 
fpeculative. " Perhaps there are people, who will be 
furprifed wnen they hear the word punijhment, fancying 
that it has no other meaning than to burn, fine and 
imprifoh.” But their furprife will perhaps  ceafe, 
; eS when 
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rivate concern, fubject to no -jurifdiction, Sect. 
but that of confcience or private opinion; V. 
which will ever be moft refpe@table when moft ~V™ 
divefted of worldly power and riches; and 
will ever -moft deferve the approbation of the 
wife and virtuous, the lefs noife it makes. 


when they are put in mind, that to declare a man inca- 
pable of holding any place of truft or profit under the 
government, is often decreed in court as a punifhment 
for very great offences: and, whilft a law fubfifts to 
infi& fuch a ftigma upon ufeful fubjects, who diffent 
from the parliamentary creed, the toleration is far from 
being compleat. 


E4 SECT. 
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SECT. VL 


Part ESIDES philofophical truth, which 
7 is required in pofitions that are pre- 
wy~ fented immediately to the underftanding, 
there is a thing called ForTicaL TRUTH, 
which is required in thofe images, which are 
prefented to the fancy, either to beautify or 
luftrate compofitions in poetry, of which 
they may be called the eflence. Thefe pafs 
commonly by the name of allegories, meta~ 
phors or fimilies; and are always to be con- 
demned as falfe, whenever they prefent any 
idea to the imagination that is abfurd, mean, 

or unfuitable. 


To men of a lively and orderly fancy, to 
whom every word produces the idea, of which 
it is a fign, with diftinétnefs and precifion, 
eyery incongruity of that fort is immediately 
manifeft; but, to thofe who are not bleft - 
with this faculty, which is often called tafe, 
in fo eminent a degree, fome foreign help is 
neceflary, in order to furnith their judgment 
with more perfect materials to exercile itfelf 
upon. And, of all the methods fuggefted 


by 
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by cfitics for this purpofe, there ‘is none Sect. 
quicker or furer, than one recommend in V. 
the Spectator, N°. 595, and that is, tow 
call in the affiftance of the pencil, and try 
what effeét fuch metaphors or imagery would 
have, when exhibited upon canvafs. This 
is nothing but that- APPEAL -FROM- worDs 
to FACTS of which I have been hitherto 
treating ; and which will be a conftant de~ 
tector of the’falfe and ridiculous, whenever 
it obtrudes itfelf. 


Suppofe, for inftance, the friends of the 
church of England fhould have a defire to 
expofe the wild and abfurd expreffions, ufed 
by the growing {ec of -Moravians in their 
public worfhip. In what manner is this 
moft effectually to-be done? 


According to my Lord SuarrTszury’s 
fyftem of Ridicule, Puncu would be em- 
ployed to fing a hymn out of their Szlt-book 
in broken Englifh, accompanied with a 
thorough bafs upon the Sa/t-box, inftead of 
an organ; and, to render it more favoury, to 
change the words here and there into others, 
for which his oratory is chiefly admired, 


While 
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PAR? While this was performing, the mob of 
I. Smithfield, and, perhaps, politer people 
—™ would laugh; but it would be at Puncy 
for his naftinefs and monky-tricks, while 
the brethren would efcape unhurt. 


This is not Ridicule, but only burlefque 
and waggery. But if any man has a mind to 
raife an effectual laugh at thefe devout pro- 
ceedings, let him open the book at page 53, 
and with a compofed countenance, and a 
tone of voice fit for the leffon of the day, 
read aloud : 


Lovely fide-hole take in me, 

Let me ever be in thee ; 

O fide-bole’s wound, my heart and foul 
Does pant for thy fo lovely bole. 
Lovely fide-bole take in me, 

Let me ever be in thee: 

If Ionce fecurely fit, 

In the lovely fide-bole’s fplit, 

O then I for ever dwell 

In the lovely Prrura’s cell: 

O then I, &c. 


OR; 
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VI. 
Ye children, where do sak dwell, where is V™N 

jour g grouhd, 
Where is the beft care for fi ich li little ones forindl ? 
We dwell in the wound-boles, in Jesu’s ep 
, made, 


The holy church cares for, andlends us her aid. 


But will for fuch nuinber of doves room -be 
found, 

In the narrow fpace of the holy fide's wound ? 

O yes, and befides there is room for to fit, 

In all the holes of the lamb’s hands and feet. 


What is it that in all your meetings refounds ? 


One fpeaks, bears, and fings here at all times 
of wounds ; 


One fpeaks, hears, and fings here at all times 


of wounds ; 
Wounds, wounds, again wound-holes, and no- 
thing but wounds : &c. &c. &e. 


This is burlefque enough of itfelf, and 


would alone be fufficient to raife laughter in 
every one, who felt the proper force of the 
words ; 
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Part words ; but it is as certain, at the fame time, 


I. that there are thoufands, in whom they raife 


“ rapture and enthufiafm. From whence can 
this ftrange effet, upon a particular fet of 
people, proceed? I make no doubt, but 
that it is caufed by long and early habi- 
tude, which bas deftroyed or changed the 
ideas in their minds, upon this cccafion, 
which thofe words naturally excite at other 
times, producing no image, but what is con- 
fafed, indiftin@, and no doubt very different 
in one of the fociety, from what. it does in 
another. But let any engraver adorn their 
hymn book with a few cuts, let him draw 
men, women and children creeping into the 
fide-hole, and neftling in it like wafps in 
a hollow tree; and there is great reafon 
to believe, that there are none of the 
faithful, however damaged in their under- 
ftanding, but would fee the abfurdity and 
naftinefs of this their allegory; and would 
either laugh or be angry, according as pride 


happened to be more or lefs predominant in 
their feveral conftitutions, 
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‘Secr. 
It is not the performance alone of thofe A, 


High German artifts, that ought to be éxa- 
mined. by this rule; it is a certain teft for 
the foundnefs of every piece of poetry what- 
foever; but a teft fo fevere, that the beft of 
them all will fometimes thrink at it. _'Thete 
are many defcriptions in the great Mixon, 
which pafs very currently in blank verfe, and 
yet would make but a poor or difgufting ap- 
pearance in colours, and fome of them en- 
tirely incapable of delineation. 


Perhaps Homer himfelf may not be, up- 
on every occafion, exempt from this charge, 
His defcription of Neprune’s progrefs from 
Somethrace to /Ege (240 miles) in four 
ftrides *, has been much admired by fome 

critics 


* TPIZ MEN OPEZAT IQN, TO AE TETPATON 
IKETO TEKMOP 
AIPA. Iliad, 12. 


From realn to realin three ample firides he took, 


And at the fourth the diftant fige fhook. Pope. 


Madam Dacter has omitted this in her tranflation; 
for which Mr. Popz condemns her ; not for want of 
fidelity, but want of taftc, in paffing over a ftroke of 

poetry 
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PART critics foci its fubliznity ; but it is ceil not 
in the power of ApeLizs or Rapuaszi to 
SN paint 3 a God bounding acrofs the ZEgean fea; 
in any manner; that he thall not appear as 
like a man fkipping over 4 kennel; as oné 
egg is like ancther. An image altogether 
mean and ungodlike: : 


‘Wherein then cénfifts the fublimity of 
this paflage? Probably in words only ; and 
that any effort of the mind,.to turn thofe 
words into imagery, would give it; inftead of 
pleafure, that uneafinefs, which it fuffers 
during the reftlefs flumbers. of a fever. The 
human imind cannot create any thing ; it can 
only reflect, like alooking-glals, but a look- 
ing-glals where tlie images remain after the 
objedts are removed: and the pleafuré we 
receive from the works of art, either in po- 


poetry that did honour to her author. Loneius; 
however, feems rather to fide with her, asin his com- 
mendation of Homer’s Neptune, he has quoted fome 
lines that precede, and fome that follow this paflage; 
without taking notice of it. So great a contrariety of 
fentiment amongft celebrated judges, ouglit to convizice: 
us of therinfufficicncy of meer TASTE; and the ne- 
ceffity of looking fer fome rule, by which it may be 
directed. 


etty 
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etry or painting, is greater or lefs, accord- Secr. 
ing as the images produced by the artift do VI. 
more or lefs refemble thofe contained inv™ 
‘this repofitory +: Or, as Pore fays, 


True wit is nature to advantage dreéft, 

Which oft was thought, but ne'er fo well 
expreft. 

Something whofe truth, convine’d, at fight 
qwe find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 


And the greateft poet, whenever he miftakes 
the bounds of his art fo much, as to endea- 


+ Mr. Appison, whofe papers upon The Pleafures of 
the Imagination deferve great encomiums, has, never- 
thelefs, loft much of the confiftency which might have 
appeared on that fubject, by not eftablifhing a conftant 
attachment to TRUTH, as the leading and infeparable 
principle in al] the works of art. For inftance, he 
fays, N%. 421. Thofe differeit allufions are but fo many 
different manners of fimilitude; and, that they may pleafe 
the imagination, the likenefs ought to be very exad?, ov 
very agreeable ; as we love to fee a pitture where the re- 
Semblance is juft, or the poflure and air graceful. 


He is here as unfortunate in his illuftration, as.in-his, 
principle ; for the agreeable, in thofe cafes, cannot be 
. feparated from the exaé?#: and a pofture, in painting, 

muft be a ju/? refemblance of what is graceful in na- 
ture, before it can hope to be efteem’d graceful.- 


your 
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‘Part vour to repreferit to’ others, what the’ eye 
Y. ‘hath not feén, nor the ear heard ; altho’ 

WVte | may flatter himfelf, like Bayes, - that his 


attempt is great, yet the. application: 6f 
the rule, fuggefted in this Section *, will 
never 


* J fufpect that Horace had an eye to this method 
of criticifm in the commertcement of his art of poetry. 


Humans capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Fungcre fi velit, et varias inducere plumass 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in pifcem mulier formafa fuperne 3 
Speéfatum admiffi rifum teneatis amici ¢ 
Credite, Pifones, ifti fabule fore i:brum 
Perfimilem, cujus, velut egri fomnia, vane 
Fingentur fpecies ; ut nec es, nec caput uni 
Reddatur forma. Piltoribus atque poetis 
Quidhbet audendi femper fuit equa poteftas. 
Scimus, et hance veniam petinufgue damufque viciffim 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia; non ut 

Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agui, 


Here, as in many other places, that excellent critic 
illuftrates the beauties and defects of poetry, by allu- 
fions made to painting ; which he is generally thought 
to do, only becaufe poetry happen’d to be his theme 
at that time ; and that, had he been to treat of paint- 
ing, he would have vice verfa illuftrated painting, by 
allufions made to the operations of the fifter art. 
There may be perhaps, another reafon affigned that 
may make the allufions in the cale actually before us 


unore 
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never fail. to convince the’ judicious of its pe 
being. monitrous and ridiculous... aR 
more proper and conducive than if theese were re~ 
yers'd. The ufe of allufions, as has been already hint- 
ed in this Effay, is to eftablith obfcure or dubious truths, 
by the aid of fimilar truths that are more obvious, 
Lines and colours are of a more determined natures 
and ftrike the mind more immediately than words ; 
which, before they can produce any effect, muft be 
form’d by the mind itfelf, into pi€tures ; and confe- 
quently require a more tedious, and more dif cult pro-~ 
cefs. This Horace himéfelf expreffes, in another part 
of the fame work, where fpeaking of theatrical repre- 
fentations, which are a mixture of poetry and painting, 
he fays, 


Segnius irritant animos demiffa per auremy 
Quam que funt oculis fubjedta fidelibus, et que 
Ipfe fibi tradit fpeciator. 


Upon this confideration it is, that he makes ufe of a 
fimilitude borrowed from the art of painting, which 
condemns the extravagancies and incongruities of cer~ 
tain poets, by fhewing that the like would be in a 
painter unpardonable and ridiculous, 


The hopes of finding fomething to confirm my con- 
jeQure concerning the meaning of this paflage of Ho- 
RACE, induced me to look into many of his commen- 
tators, particularly DacrER and Sanapon, but I found 
nothing there that pointed towards it. I obferved how- 
ever at the fame time, that thofe learned Frenchmen, in 
their tranflations, had entirely paffed over the word 


Ba 
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‘ParT equa, which is join’d to poteffas in the roth line; and 
J], thatthe former underftood petimufque damufque viciffim, 
U/Y™ to relate to poets and critics. In this he appears'to have 
very much miftaken his author’s meaning ; as there had 
been no mention at all of critics, and that it would have 
been very abfurd in Horace to have faid, that critics 
claim’d a right to boldnefs and invention, that put them 
upon a level with poets. I will therefore endeavour 
to give a general fenfe of thofe 13 lines, in a man- 
ner that will make them confiftent with the truth of 
things, with one another, and probablywith the inten 
tion of the author. 
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s¢ If to a human face a painter fhould join the neck 
of.a horfe, with wings of various colours ; collecting 
in like manner, the other members from differen 
animals, fo that the breaft of a fair woman fhould 
terminate in a fifh’s tail: would not you, who are 
connoiffeurs, think the fpectacle extremely ridicu- 
lous? And yet, believe me, nothing can be more 
akin to this picture, than a poem, whofe unaccount- 
able images, like a fick man’s dreams, are fuch, 
that no one part has any manner of relation to 
another, Painters and poets have always had an 
equal right to be bold in their compofitions. 
This we know, and it is by this equal right, that we 
poets muft not dare to write, what a painter would 
not dare to paint ; nor does the painter, on the other 
hand, expect any indulgence, but what heis willing 
to grant to his brother poet. But this indulgence 
never extends itfelf to thofe, who lofe fight of na- 
ture; nor allows either of the artifts to introduce 


the dove fporting with the ferpent, nor the lamb 
with the tiger.” 
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PAR T I. 


AUGHTER, asI have before ob- 
ferved, 2s the confequence of Ridicule, 
from whence it receives its name ; 

but it is proper to take notice, that it is 
only a fymptom, and not its diftinguifh- 
ing character. For laughter is produced up- 
on many occafions, where nothing like Ri- 
dicule is applied. A flap on the face may 
raife a laugh in the by-ftanders; but if they 
were to burft their fides, it has no more 
pretenfion to Ridicule, than it has to pa- 
F 2 thetic 
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Part thetic eloquence*. It is reported of a man 
II. once eminent for his love of the public, that 
“—™ he was never known to laugh in the courfe of 
his life, but once ; and that was, upon fee- 
ing his brother fall and break his arm. And 
there is nothing more common, than to ob- 
ferve people in health and affluence, laugh 
and fneer at the bodily infirmities, weaknefs 
of intellects, thrcad-bare cloaths, and other 
marks of the diftrefs or poverty of thofe, 
who accidentally come in their way. Is this 
Ridicule? Thofe refin'd philofophers, who 
have difcover'd in Man moral feelings and 
inftinéts, which are to ferve him as a crite- 
rion of right and wrong, and are fatisfied to 
receive this into the number; much good may 
it do them. There is great reafon to believe, 
that JuvenaL would join with me in fay- 
ing, Hac noftri pars PEssima fenfus ; and that 
there are few greater fymptoms of moral 
turpitude in human nature. And yet my 
Lord SHaFTsBuRy’s antagonift, by making 
Contempt and Ridicule fynonomous terms, 
has employed fome pages of his book in 
proving, that this inhuman folly can never 


* See the laft Note of Seé. II. 
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be the teft of truth->. Men of the beft Parr 
fenfe will never fail to confound themfelves Hl. — 
and others, when they are not at. pains, by 
definitions and examples, to afcertain the 
meaning of their terms. When we fee Ri- 
dicule underltood to be pathetic eloquence in 
one page, in another contempt ; why not per- 
jury, a goofe, a gridiron, or a cheft of 
drawers? By fuch fkilful management any 
one thing may be proved to have none of 
its own properties, but all the properties of 
any thing elfe, to the great advancement of 


knowledge. 


A man who even laughs at folly or vice, 
which are certainly the objects of pity or de- 
teftation, to found and liberal minds, gives 
us as bad a fample of his morals as of his 
underftanding. How comes it then, that a 
Ridicule of thofe very follies and vices is fol- 
lowed by a laugh or fmile from the moft 
humane? To me it appears very plain, that 
the laugh, in this cafe, is not a laugh arifing 
from the contempt of the perfon or thing 
ridiculed ; but a laugh of pleafure, from the 

a Effays on the Charaéterifticks, Se&t. V. at the be- 
ginning, 
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artitfeif, and of applaufe to the artift. There 
are fome philofophers, who have derived 
laughter from pride, and from the pleafure 
which we receive in comparing our own 
ftrength with the infirmities of others. I 
know not upon what they ground this opi- 
nion, and it is foreign to my prefent fubject 
to enter deep into the enquiry. But I am 
throughly convinced, from many obferva- 


.tions, external and internal, that the mo- 


tives I have here affign’d are true in the cafe 
of Ridicule, and perhaps it may ferve as a 
hint for further difcoveries. Why fhould we 
indulge ourfelves in meer conjeCtures, to the 
difadvantage of the human heart ? Perhaps 
the fneer and laugh of contempt which we fo 
often with abhorrence obferve, is not na- 
tural; but only affected, and put on to fhew 
fuperior parts and difcernment. It is moft 
commonly to be feen, not fo much among 
the proud and ill-natured, as among the 
empty, the half-bred, and the half-witted , 
who I fancy are often led into this mean and 
monkey-like practice, by hearing men of 
acknowledg’d wit celebrated for laughing at 
perfons and things ; which they take literally, 
not knowing that by thefe words is meant, 


esas 


ad 
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expofing thofe perfons and things in a newPART.- 
and artful manner and thereby exciting laugh- I. 
ter in all thofe whom they thus entertain, 
while they themfelves preferve the greateft 
feriou{nefs and modefty of countenance. 


Thus much was neceffary to premife, be- 
fore we enter upon the fecond kind of Ri- 
dicule, which confifts in the bare vepréfen- 
tation of what is zmproper in manners or ac- 
tions. It may be ftiled, simpLE, DIRECT, or 
UNREFLECTED RipicuLe; and if it comes 
under the defcription of the art, which fhews 
that to be ridiculous which is imagined to be fo, 
it is only by bringing the ridiculous out of ob- 
fcurity, and placing it in open day-light. 
And, indeed, as Pore fays, 


. 


Vice is a creature of fo vile a mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be fen, 


For this fort of Ridicule is one of thofe 
which ArrsToTLe, in his Poetics, calls mi-~ 
imic arts; and deriving all its merit from its 
obvious likenefs, to what it propofes to re- 
prefent, has not the leaft pretence to be re- 
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PAR? ceived as a teft of truth; with whatfoever 


IL 


Goyrw 


ufefulnefs it may be otherwife attended. Ie 
may be divided into. feveral branches ; but 
chiefly into the NARRATIVE, GRAPHIC, and 
pRraMatic. I fhall exemplify all thefe fe- 
parately ; beginning with the GRapPuic, of 
what is produced by the painter. 


Aad of all thofe artifts; who have employ 
ed their pencils in reprefenting what they 
thought ridiculous in the manners of men, 
I know of none, who deferves to be men- 
tioned upon this occafion, but the incom- 
parable Hocartu. Others there are, Dutch, | 
Flemifh, French, and Italians, who have:. 
painted life in all its calamitous circumftan- 
ces, of poverty, opprefiion, bodily ficknefs, 
and deformity. But AristoTLe *, and: 
common fenfe have long ago told us, that 
thefe things are not ridiculous; and to all, 
but the unfeeling, are the objects of com- 


*H AE KQMOAIA ESTIN, OSUEP ENIOMEN, 
MIMHSIZ ®ATAOTEPQN MEN, OY MENTOI. 
KATA MAZAN KAKIAN, AAAA TOT AIZXPOT 
EXTI TO FEAOION MOPION. TO FAP FEAOION 
EXTIN AMAPTHMA TI, KAI alZXOX sNQAY- 
NON, KA] OT @OAPTIKON, Arif. Poetic..cap. 5. 
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paflion, and not of laughter. It was re- Part 
ferved for our ingenious countryman, to ex-.. Ik. 
pofe upon immortal canvafs the fafhionable 
follies, vices and affectations of his cotem- 
poraries. He has gone ftill farther, and by 
producing his reprefentations in feriefes, and 
fhewing the frightful, tho natural tendency 
of thofe follies, has adminifter’d one of the 
moft practical incitements to virtue, and ful- 
filled the moft material duty of a moral 
philofopher ; and that by a language, which 
all men underftand, and which makes the 


quickeft and ftrongeft impreffion upon their 
minds *, 


This is employing a very extraordinary 
talent in a way, which greatly deferves the 
thanks of the public. Let us fee next, 
whether this talent, like many other good 
things, may not be abufed in itsturn; and 
render'd hurtful to fociety, by ridiculing 
thofe actions which are innocent or praife- 
worthy. 


* See the laft Setion of Part I. with the notes upon 


it. 2 


But 
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PART But when we confider the nature of this 

“fort of Ridicule, ever fo flightly, it will 

appear, that whenever it takes effect at all, 
it is alwavs from its being ¢rue Ridicule ; 
that is, g7ving a reprefentation of what is 
truly ridiculous. And {uch is its fimplicity, 
that there never can be any fallacy attending 
it, except. by the means of a downright 


* 3 
Ce 


lie, in attributing an aétion or circumftance, 
in itfelf ridiculous, to a perfon, to whom it 
does not belong. 


For inftance, fuppofe Mr. HoGartu, to 
expoie the odioufnefs of drunkennefs and 
quarrelling in men of important ftations, 
fhould paint two magiftrates in their fur- 
gowns {prawling on the floor, and batter- 
ing one another, with countenances that 
breathed /coundrel and rajcal as emphatically 
as if the words flowed in labels out of their 
mouths; fhould Hocarru, I fay, deline- 
ate fuch a midnight converfation, with all 
the natural circumftances of torn cravats, 
{pilt claret, and broken tobacco-pipes, which 
his lively fancy would prefently fuggeft to 
him, the piece could not fail of being ufeful 
aswell as comical. But fhould he, to ferve 

the 
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the vile purpofes of a party, or to gratify.a Part 
private grudge, (I beg his pardon for the fup- Il. 
pofition,) fhould he write under thefe figures, a tad 
[his is Mr.------ and this is Mr.------ufing 
the names of two men moft eminent for 
their fobriety and difcretion ; or, if inftead 
of writing, he fhould infert the features of 
thofe worthy magiftrates, the general Ridi- 
cule would be ftill as juft as it was before; 
and the artift wou'd receive, at York or 
Carlifle, his ufual tribute of praife: but 
they, who were better inftructed in the affairs 
of London, would be fhocked at the per- 
formance, and would withdraw from the 
author that efteem, which the reft of his con- 
duct had fo juftly acquired. 


This, I will venture to fay, is the plain 
ftate of the cafe, with regard to the abufes, 
that may happen in all the different {pecies 
of REPRESENTATIVE Ridicule. And it is par- 
ticularly the cafe of Socrates, which has 
been fo often quoted to the difadvantage of 
Ridicule in general, altho moft unjuftly; 
as it will eafily appear, that SocR A- 
res fell not a facrifice, as is pretended, to 

wit 
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Part wit and Ridicule, but to falfhood and mif- 
Il. reprefentation. 

Fn a) 


Thofe who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of that great man; his moderation 
and univerfal benevolence; his juftnefs and 
elegance of thought; his courage and un- 
fhaken fidelity in the defence of his country ; 
and his conftant endeavour to render all men 
as moderate, as virtuous, and as ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety as himfelf: mutt be fatisfied 
that fuch a chara@ter had nothing in it, that 
was ridiculous, and that it was entirely out 
of the reach of Ridicule, Of this the condu& 
of ArisTopHanes was likewife a proof. He 
was very fenfible of the difficulties, he had 
to encounter ; he knew, that his talents could 
not be employed with fuccefs again{t any 
thing, that was not ridiculous in itfelf; and 
therefore took advantage of the ignorance of 
the multitude, already prejudiced by the 
heathen priefts, and the leaders of a faction ; 
and exhibited to them a Socrates of his 
own creation, ridiculous to an extreme de- 
gree; and in every refpect the oppofite of 
him, whom it was faid to reprefent. If the 
event of this reprefentation proved fatal to 


that 
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that excellent philofopher, we muft blame Part 


the villany, not the wit of the poet; and we 
mutt not lay to the charge of Ridicule a mis- 
fortune, which will equally attend the moft 
ferious indi&ment, when it happens to be 
founded upon facts, that are either ‘feigned or 
unfairly fated. 


So much for the GRAPHIC and DRAMA- 
Tic *, 


Of the NARRATIVE Ridicule there are in- 
itances in the Charaéfers of THEOPHRASTUS, 
La Bruyere, Perronius, Memoirs of the 
boufe of Brandenburgh, &c. 


* Under the article of dramatic Ridicule, may be 
properly put thofe philological pieces of Ridicule, waich 
are meant to expofe affe&tation, awkwardnefs, and bad 
tafte in writing and difcourfe, and which have been often, 
and fucefsfully employed by the beft critics. Of this 
fort are the Lexiphanes and other pieces of Luctan; 
the Limofn and other chaptersof RABELAIS ; SWIFT’s 
Mennirs of P. P. His Tritical effay on the faculties of the 
mind; Polite converfation; Meditations on a broom-ftick, 
&c. and, like all the different {pecies of this kind of Ri- 
dicule, are capable of being mifapplied, by having the 
names of perfons affixed to them, whom perhaps they 
refemble not at all, or only in part. 


Thefe 


Il. 
SIN 
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Part Thefe fpecies of mimic Ridicule are 
II. fometimes to be found fingle, fometimes 
“—’~ compounded ; and often acquire a new name 
by thecompofition. As, 


The THEATRICAL Ridicule, which is a 
compound of the graphic and dramatic ; the 
ator performing the function both of the 
painter and poet. This fometimes likewife 
receives the narrative Ridicule; as, when an 
actor, in the character of Sir Sohn Falfaff; 
givesa defcription of his recruits in his march 
to Coventry. 


Sometimes then ARRATIVE Ridicule, is in- 
terfperfed with the DRAMATIC, as in the 
Trimalchio of Perronius, Payfan parvenu 


of Marivaux, Fofeph Andrews, Pompey the 
hitle, &c. + 


It 


+ Don Quixste, for fome things, may be ranked . 
amoneit thofe reprefentations of real life, as in the 
chara@ter of Saichz, and others. There are likewife 
ftrokes of the argumentative Ridiculein the charaCter of 
Parfin Adams, and other chara@ters in thofe inftruéting 
novels written by Mr. Fizrpinc. The intention of 
the prefent Zfay, is not to enumerate all the different 

ways 
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It would be endlefs to relate-the various Parr 
fhapes in which this REPREseNTATIVE Ridi- II. 
cule has appeared; but they all agree fo much NE 
in the general character of being pzéfures of 
life and manners, and are fo much the fame 
in their nature and properties, that there does 
not appear occafion for more than one fhort 
fection to explain the whole theory of 
them. It isa fort of Ridicule, that may be 
of ufe in giving lively impreffions of known 
truths; but whoever is at the pains to prove, 
that it can never be a teft of truth, will 
have the pleafure of arguing without the 
trouble of an opponent ; fince it never was 
applied in fubjeéts of fpeculation, and, even 
in its own province of reprefenting the de- 
formities of life and manners, cannot prove 
its own juftnefs, with regard to the ap- 


plication, but by extraneous evidence and 
afliftance, 


There is reafon however to fufpe&, from 
feveral paflagesin the Effays upon the charac- 


ways, in which the different kinds and fpecies of Ridi- 
cule may be mixed, but only to give fome general hints 
of thofe principles, by which a more exact difcufiioit 
may be made. 
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Part teriflicks, that, while the author {peaks of 


Ridicule in general, he only means this 
MIMIC fort, as-in page 46. Again, it may be 
abferved, that the confequences of Ridicule, with 
regard to fpeculative inflrutlion and enquiry, 
areof avery different nature from thofe which 
relate to morals and aftion: to the firftit mut 
ever be an enemy ; but to the latter it may be an 
enemy or a friend, according as it is fairly or 
difkonefily applicd. Xf he means, Ifay, only 
the mimic Risicule, his affertion has been 
fofficiently confirmed and exemplified in 
this feGtion. The fubject is too fimple to 
admit of any difference of opinion concern- 
ing it ; and cannot, in itfelf, incur either 
praife or blame. The only Ridicule, whofe 
legality is worth the difputing, is that which 
has been treated of in the firft part of this 
Effzy. Wt was that alone, which could give 
give rife to this controverfy ; being a weapon 
often ufed by the learned and ingenious, 
who never feem in fa&t, as has been obferved 
by Lord Saarrssury, to have queftioned its 
lawfulnefs, unlefs when it happened to be in 
the enemy’s hands. 


To 
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Eo ciinetude., te has, bess silt Pecan Page 
mended to thofe, .who take upon .theny-the ” 17 
infraction: of mankind; . that they fhoylds—— 
convey their: leffons imfuch a. way, ' as.might 
render them. agrecadle:as. well:as. ufofid: tho* 
this. was. nicant; like: putting: fugar into. » 
hitter: potion,: only: to: render jit more: palata~ 
ble, and to-he- more. willingly fwallowed' by 
the patient; without its being looked upon 
as any part of the medicine itfelf. But, if 
what has been fet forth in the firft part of 
this Effay, with regard to the ingredients 
which compofe Ridicule and pleafantry in 
writing, is found to be true; if appeals to 
expertence are the beft teft of truth ; if thofe 
appeals are /eaft fubjett to fallacy, when 
made to facts the moft vulgar and familiar , 
if inthe moft ferious queftions, fuch wherein 
the welfare of mankind is chiefly interefted, 
the entertainment -rifes: inj proportion to the 
Jamiliarity of the known truths, by the appli- 
cation of which any falfhood in thofe. 
important points is detected: if, I fay, thefe 
things are fo, then it will be eafy to perceive 
a more then accidental conneétion betwixt 

G. the F 
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Part the ate and the dulce; it will be eafy to 
Il, -, perceive, that in: fpeculative, . ‘asi. welb asi in 
YY™ altive: life, ithe: wiays oft: Wefdem aré:-teally: 
ways. of pleafantiief 5. and that a, toue phildsi 
foplier, -that:-is,; aman of.candour,: fenfe; 

and: knowledge; i-has: as better..chance than 

_ ardinary of: improving: the: underftandings: 

of thofe with whoriche conyerfes,:.at: aid has 
inftant that he makes. them: iil 
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THE 


EDITOR’s Adverttfement. 


HE Nobleman to whom this 

Letter was addrefs’d, thinking 
it of general Utility, has permitted it 
to be printed. And, as he is fenfible 
of the Regard which the-Gentleman 
who wrote it pays to the Publick 
Good, he is under no Apprehenfion 
of his difapproving of the Publication, 
tho done without his Confent. - 

For the Eafe and Satisfaction of 

the Reader, the Editor has put Re- 
ferences, at the bottom of the Pages, 
to the feveral Paffages in the Pam- 
phlets alluded to in this Letter, and 
has likewife inferted fome whole Pa- 
ragraphs from the News-Papers, &c. 
that are now difficult to be met with. 


A 
LETTER 
RicgHot HONOURABLE 

EARL of —— 
My- LORD, 


Hope your Lordfhip received the letter 
Ifent laft Friday, by Richard along with 
Lady ———~’s.tea and dimmity. I fhould 
have given you then, as you probably ex- 
pected, my opinion concerning the affair 
of Elizabeth Canning; but I fancy the firft 
fight of this, which, if I may believe the 
heap of memorandums that lye upon the 
table before me, will have more the fize 
of a book than a letter, will make a very 
plaufible excufe for my delay. © Indeed, 
my dear Lord, there is nothing I under- 
take with more alacrity and chearfulnefs 
B than 


(2) 

than whatever tends to your amufement, 
efpecially when I perceive it to be con- 
neéted with your inftruétion, which was 
many years my fole employment, and is 
ftill part of the duty of my peculiar funce 
tion: but my eyes are now fo weak, that 
I can neither read or write any thing 
without frequent intermiffions. 

The ftory, as your Lordfhip obferves, 
is very puzzling, and fo it appears to the 
inhabitants of this great city, where it has 
been the univerfal fubjeét of controverfy 
for many weeks, and the. majority feem 
full to be of opinion that the firft account 
was the truth, if we may judge by the 
late proceedings of the grand jury, .of 
which your news papers I fuppofe have 
given you the particulars. 

It is but lately, that I myfelf have had 
any knowledge of this affair. .The me- 
lancholy event which brought me to town, 
hindered me from attending to what was 
doing in it, and perhaps I fheuld to this 
hour have remained in ignorance, had not 
my attention been awakened by feeing a 

pam- 


(3) 
pamphlet advertifed on the fubje% by Mr. 
Fielding. 

Your Lordfhip knows the value I fet 
upon every thing that is written by that 
author, who has fucceeded fo well in every 
fubject he has undertaken, either of bufi- 
nefs or pleafantry; and I with great rea- _ 
fon expected one or other of thefe from 
the twelvepenny worth I faw advertifed. 
And, perhaps there are none of his per- 
formances that more difcover the ingenu- 
ity of the man of wit, the diftinGinefs of 
the lawyer, or the politenefs and caridour 
of the gentleman. 

But while I admired the ftile and com- 
pofition of this pamphlet, and the inge- 
nious, and at the fame time unadorned 
method, in which Mr. Freldiig defended 
the caufe of Canning, I could not help 
being furprized to find.upon what flight 
grounds he and many other fenfible men, 
had founded their belief of her veracity ; 
and that they fhould be fatisfied with evi- 
dence that feems to be in no manner ade- 
quate to the nature of the facts meant to 
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be proved by it: efpecially when a_ life 
is concerned, of which our laws and cuf- 
toms are in moft cafes extremely tender. 

It is reported about town, as you may 
fee by the news papers, that there are 
feveral evidences to the alibi of the gypfy 
Squires, and other counter evidences: but 
as I know nothing certain concerning 
them, I fhall confine myfelf, in the opi- 
nion you do me the honour to afk, to the 
proofs that were produced before and. at 
the trial of Sguires, as they appear in the 
Seffions paper, Mr, Fielding’s flate of the 
cafe, and other papers publifhed by the 
friends of Canning, not thinking any other 
proof neceffary to convince thofe who are 
unprejudiced that her relation is falfe. 
Yet in doing this I fhould be forry to be 
fufpected of meaning any reflection upon 
the Juftices, Judges, or Jury who con- 
curred in the condemnation of Squires; 
fince if I fhould prove beyond doubt my 
whole affertion, it will amount to no more 
than to fhew the power of prepoffeffion 
upon honeft, difinterefted and compaf- 
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fionate minds, and how cautious we ought 
to be in allowing any degree of weight.to 
perfonal credit, and chara¢ter, in oppofi- 
tion to the general evidence of things. 
Mr. Fielding very candidly owns, that 
there is the hegheft degree of improbability 
attending the circumftances related by E/- 
zabeth Canning, and-only infifts upon their 
not amounting to an impofibility. THe is too 
much a philofopher, and too much a maf- 
ter of language to mean any more by a 
faét’s being peffdle, than that it implies 
no contradiction in itfelf, and in that fenfe 
no doubt the ftory of Canning is pofible; 
and fo it would have been if fhe had gone 
a little farther, and faid fhe had been dead 
and buried during the time fhe was mifling. 
For this is poffble, and all that we could 
object to the relation of it is, that it is 
extremely unufual for dead people to return 
to life, and'therefore we are not warranted 
to believe it without fome proof wxufially 
ftrong. ; 
Thus to bring a fact within the compafs - 
of poffibility, there is nothing required but 
B3 that 
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that it fhould not contradict itfelf; but 
to make it probable, it is likewife required 
that it fhould not be contradictory to 
ordinary experience: for in proportion to 
the feveral degrees in which it is remov- 
ed from common experience, it acquires 
an appearance of falfhood, and to entitle 
it to belief, muft be fupported by evidence 
apparently true, toas great or greater degree 
than the faét which it means to prove, is 
apparently falfe. 

This, your Lordfhip knows, is the ere 
and leading principle in all enquiries con- 
cerning probable evidence; and upon this 
principle therefore give me leave to exa- 
mine, firft the ftory of Canning, and then 
the proof of it, weighing one againft the 
other. 

Firft, as to the ftory itfelf, it is fo far 
from being like any thing that was ever 
heard, or feen before, that to relate it as 
a truth, looks like an infult upon the 
common fenfe of mankind, as will appear 
to any one, who will try to anfwer the 
following queries. 

Was 
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Was it ever known that any plurality of 
human creatures were actuated by the fame 
kind of delirium, or ever concurred una~ 
nimoufly for any time in the fame paffion, 
caprice, or unaccountable whim? or was 
it ever known that any plurality of human 
creatures ever acted conjunctly but from 
vulgar and obvious motives of intereft, 
fafety, or pleafure? 

To be more particular, was it ever 
known that two footpads, after having 
committed a robbery for which they were 
both liable to be hanged, initead of flying 
from the watch, or battering the frull of 
the robbed perfon with their clubs, to prevent 
the appearance in judgment againft them, 
ever made the robbed perfon a partner in 
their flight? 

Was it ever known that two ruffians 
after having committed a robbery, and 
as they had great reafon to believe 
a murder*, did ever perfift in carrying 


* We apprehend the author alludes to her being knocked 
down and continuing fome hours in a fainting fit;“which, 
to ignorant men, and in the dark, muft bear a very great 
sefemblance to death. 
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or dragging the carcafe of the murdered 
perfon ten miles, with much fatigue and 
hazard of bemg met; without its being 
- poffible for imagination to fuggeft any 
benefit, they could propofe to themfelves 
by this enterprize? 

Was it ever read in any of the records 
of iniquity, that an old bawd and her affo- 
Ciates were fo ignorant of their own trade, 
as to think of winning a young girl to the 
ways ‘of lewdnefs by hunger and cold; or 
to raife the price of her beauty by ftarving 
her black in the face? 

Was it ever known that a number of 
people, no lefs than nine*, of bad charac- 
ters, and equally involved in guilt which 
already amounted to felony, and was verg- 
ing every hour towards murder, were {9 
quiet and unanimous in their cruel pro- 
ceedings for the {pace of 28 days? 

Was it ever known that fuch a number 
of wretches ever chofe, for the fcene of fuch 
a tragedy, a room opening into the kitchen 
of a public bawdy houfe, upon a moft 

* See Mr. Fielding’s pamphlet, p. 45. 
pub- 
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public highway, with a horfepond under 
its window, without any guard, or the 
fmalleft attention to the prifoner, whofe. 
dying groan might have brought them all 
to the gallows? 

Was it ever known that a whole fet of 
people guilty of fuch crimes, remained 
quietly to be feized by the officers of juftice, 
two days after they knew their guilt was 
difcovered; and knew at the fame time 
that the badnefs of their charaéters would - 
make the flighteft evidence be fufficient for * 
their conviction ? 

Any one of the circumftances, alluded to 
in the foregoing queries, would be fuffi- 
cient to throw an air of falfhood upon a 
ftory, altho’ likely i in every other particular. 
What fhall we fay, then, of a ftory which 
is compofed altogether of fuch circum- 
ftances? Nothing, but that either the cir- 
cumftances are falie, or that God Almighty ' 
has created a {>t of people at Exfield Wajh, 
totally different in all their defires, fears, 
paffions, and apprehenfions, from the reft 
of mankind. 
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I fay. nothing of the improbability of 
the girl’s returning ten miles, through a 
train of open inns, and gentlemens houfes, 
without feeking relief from her hunger, 
reft for her weaknefs, or protetion from 
her murderers, who fhe had the ftrongeft 
reafon to believe were hard in pur- 
fuit of her; becaufe, there are found fuch 
particularities of temper, and underftand- 
ing in particular perfons, as to account 
for almoft any deviation in them from 
thofe general Jaws of human nature, by 
which large focieties are influenced with 
much certainty and uniformity. — 

For a like reafon I will omit troubling 
your Lordfhip, with a repetition of the 
various phyfical improbabilities, which 
you have already been informed of by 
feveral of the pamphlets I have fent you, 
particularly by Mr. Dodd’s; that I may 
come to anew fet of improbabilities, that 
have been hitherto overlooked. Thefe are 
not, like the reft, improbabilities, arifing 
from what Canning told of her ftory, but- 
from what fhe did not tell. 

To 
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To explain what I mean by this, it is 
neceflary, that I fhould give you a few 
lines upon the theory of lying; an art, 
of which, in your moft infant years, you 
never knew the practice. And furely, 
if a man were to thank the Giver of all 
good, for any one bleffing more than ano- 
ther, it ought to be for having beftowed 
_ upon him a heart utterly un-inclined to 
deceit, with an underftanding to conceive 
the miferable confequences of it. For of 
all the trades under the fun, that of a liar, 
who expects to be believed, is the moft 
difficult. This arifes from many caufés, 
but J fhall only mention one, as it is 
neceflary for my prefent purpofe:.and that 
is the difficulty of managing with regard 
to circumftances in general; which it is 
equally dangerous to infert, or to let 
alone. If a lie is made circumftantial, 
with the names and defcriptions of per- 
fons, places, dates, and other furniture, 
it will be plaufible and gain immediate ~ 
credit; but then .every one of thofe 
circumftances, which at firft gave it 

authority, 
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authority, may adminifter means of trace. 
ing, and difcovering its falfhood. 

If to avoid this, the relater gives no 
names of perfons, places, or particulari- 
ties, the ftory will juftly be pore upon 
as a lie from the beginning. 

Upon this principle arifes thofe queries 
concerning the ftory of Canning, which I 
hinted above, fuch as, 

How came fhe to be fo bare in her re- 
lation of the various incidents, that mutt 
have happen’d between Moorfields and En- 
field; during which journey, there muft 
have been many things both faid and done 
by the two ruffians fhe defcribed? To an- 
{wer this, fhe has told us, fhe was in a fit; 
and perhaps it had been prudent in her 
to have faid, her fit continued all the 
time fhe remained in Wells's houfe. If 
fhe had, it would have only made a new 
phyfical oddity, to be accounted for by 
Mr. Dodd, and I fhould have had no 
more queftions of this fort to afk. But 
unhappily fhe has not left herfelf that 
means of evafion. 
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How caine it then, that fhe: liv’d 28 
days in Wells's houfe, without being able ta 
give the leaft account of what pafied: in 
it: altho’ fhe had an opportunjty, through 
alarge hole, to fee and hear every thing 
that was done in the kitchen; a place: 
which, at that.time of the year, muft-have 
been the moft frequented in the houfe, 
and where there muft have always been 
light to difcover to her their motions, 
while the darknefs of the hay-loft would 
always take away all fear of her curiofity 
being obferv’d ? . | 

How comes it, that fhe gave no ac- 
count of Fortune Natus and his wife Sarah, 
who, by the evidence of V. Hall, ftill 
urged to be true by her and her friends, 
lay every night in that kitchen ? 

To abridge the enquiry, and reduce. it 
to a fhorter catechifm. What happen’d 
to Elizabeth Canning, during the fix hours 
and a half that fhe was upon the road 
betwixt Moorfields and Enfield? Her 
own account will inform your Lordfhip: 
NOTHING, 
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What happen’d in the whole hour’ fhe 
remain’d in mother Wells's kitchen i > N ext 
to NoTHING. 

What happen’d to her duritig' the 28 
days that fhe was confined in’ mother 
Weil's houfe? Noruine. 

What happen’d to her during the fix 
hours that fhe was upon the road from | 
Enfield to her mother’s houfe ? Notuine. 

Never fure was there a hiftory that ftood 
lefs in need of abridgment. But altho’ 
we fhould mufter out a catalogue of 
improbabilities attending this affair, more 
numerous than that of the ftars, ftill, as 
Mr. Fielding very juftly obferves, there is 
no impoffibility in it; and altho’ utter- 
ly incredible in itfelf, may. become the 
object of belief, by proper evidence, that 
may make the belief of its being true, 
more eafy than the belief of its being 
falfe. 

Accordingly we find, that fome of Can- 
zing’s advocates have endeavoured to op- 
pofe improbability againft improbability; 
and have urged, that fuppofing her ftory 

to 
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to be falfe, we-are put to as great a difi- 
culty to account for her motives, as we 
are to account for thofe of Sgyuires, and 
her affociates, when we fuppole it to be 
‘true. ~ = a 

This proceeds, in great meafure, from. 
the fuperficial, and hear-fay manner, in 
which they receive the ftory from ene 
another, without looking narrowly into 
the original and authentick aceounts 
of it. . 

It would be extremely diverting to your 
Lordfhip, to hear fome of thofe good 
people, puzzling themfelves with difficul- 
ties of their own raifing; and afking 
queftions, which can admit of no anfwers, 
but what. have much the air of crofs pur- 
pofes. For inftance, 

How could Canning be at mother Wells’s 
houfe upon any other occafion, without 
Wells, and the reft, being able to give an 
account of ber, when it was their intereft 
fo to do? 

Anfwer. She never had been in Wells’s 
houfe, 
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Sf fee never had been in Wells's boufe, 
how came [he fo exattly to defcribe it? 

Anfwer. She did not defcribe it at all. 

How could fhe fix upon a place fo far from. 
home, and where it appears fhe never had 
been before? 

Anfwer. She did not fix upon it at all. 

How could a young girl of a god 
charather, be fo wantonly cruel, as to 
form a defign, of taking away the lives 
of fo many people, who had never injured 
her 2 

Anfwer. She never had any defign 
againft them, or their lives. 

How could fo young, and fimple a re 
contrive fo artful a ftory? 

Anfwer. Vt is not an artful, but on’ 
the contrary, an exceeding ftupid ftory. 
An artful ftory, is fuch a ftory as Tom 
ones, where the incidents are fo various, 
and yet fo confiftent with themfelves, and 
with nature, that the more the reader is 
acquainted with nature, the more he 1s 
deceived into a belief of its being true; and 
is with difficulty recall’d from that belief 

by 
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by the author's’ conféffion from tims to. 
time of its being all-a fiction. But what 
is there plaufible in the adventures of 
Enfield Wafb? What is there’ ftrange or 
poetically fancied -in the inicidents of . 
robbing, knocking down — cry'd cut murder —s 
opt my mouth with a handkerchief — you 
bitch, why don't you go fa isfler ? — carry~ 
ing toa bawdy houfe — offer of fine cloaths 
cut your throat if you fir? - Such is 
the variety of thefe incidents, which owe 
all their Prangene/s to the fenfelefs manner 
in which they have been, with refpect to 
time and place, jumbledtogether. 

There is nothing furprifing in fuch 
ftories, except their meeting with any de~ 
gree of belief; and that furprife com- 
monly. ceafes, whenever we: fet ourfélves 
coolly to examine into their origin, and 
trace them to their fountain head. 

A wild Indian, fuddenly landed in 
England, would think the firft houfe he 
faw of four ftories high, a work more 
than human. But after ftanding by a 
br icklayer for half an hour, and feeing 
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that-this ftupendous fabric was mounted 
up only by laying one brick quietly. by 
the fide of another, his wonder ceafes, 
and, inftead of four ftories, he would 
not be furprifed at a houfe of four and 
twenty. 

Let us therefore, my Lord, endeavour 
to follow the affair of Canning, brick by 
brick, and fee whether we cannot, if not 
truly, at leaft probably and eafily, account 
for every ftep of her conduct, and like- 
wife for all the belief that attended her 
relation, without being obliged to give 
the leaft credit to any one circumftance 
contain’d in it; each of which, as I have 
already fhewn, carries the word LIE, in 
great letters upon its forehead. 

In doing this I thall diftinguifh, by a 
different charaéter, what I relate as cer- 
tain faéts, from thofe conjectures of my 
own that are neceffary for their con-: 
nection; that you may yourfelf judge 
how fimple and few thofe conjectures are, 
and that I may not feem to impofe my 
own perfonal credit and opinion upon 
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your Lordfhip, while I'am endeavouring 
to infpire you with a diffidence for ' pe 
fonal credit and. opinion in: generah;::: 

Firft, then, it is certain that-E;-Co#- 
ning was mifing from the iff of Faiuary at 
nine. ’till. the 2gth at ten o'clock at night, 
when (he came to:ber mother’s houfe. Where 
fhe was. during this interval of tine; 6#iA 
what manner-employed, we do ‘not ‘pré= 
tend to-have difcover’d, for if: that could 
be done our conjectures would be loft: in 
certainty, and. there would be an’ éid of 
all reafoning upon the fubjecti But 
hitherto: no: intelligence: of that fort'.lias 
been receiv’d. In the mean. tithe 10 is 
fufficient; that there are variousways of 
employing 4. month, befides walking up 
and down in mother Wells's hay-loft, 
And if my good friend Sir ee, And 
the Doétor, fhould infift upon its being 
as difficult to. conceive her being any 
where elfe, as-to believe the truth: of 
what fhe relates; and that no conjecture 
can account for the miferable ftate in 
Which, it.is faid, fhe return’d; it may 
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“not be amifs to hint to. them ‘that there 
-are {uch diftempers as lyings-in and, mif- 
carriages, to which young fervant-inaids 

.of eighteen are very -much: fubjett:; :di- 
: ftempers that will’ hold them as Jong, - and 
Feduce them-as low: as has: been related of 
-E.;Canning,: efpecially if attended and 
aturfed- inthe manner we may éafily fup- 
pole sher fo have:beeri:; It- may :not be 
amifs to’: hint, ‘that thirteen fhillings‘and 
dix-pence, with the fale of a-gown and pait 
‘of ftays, -is hardly-more than fufficient to 
defray the expences of fuch anjoperatioi ; 
even altho’ no part of it.was’ expended in 

a ehriftening, a wet nurfe,‘, ot a coffin; 
which, not to continue ariy idea of horror 
in- your Lordfhip’s imagination,” might 

have. been all provided-by -that-:moft hu- 

mane inftitutions the Foundling-Hofpital. 

Our friends may: perhaps afk : How comes 

it that the people! with. whom’ the paffed 

this month do. not smake- the ‘difcovely, 

when by letting it alone they facrificed the 

life of an innocent perfon? +-But.this 1s 

eafily ‘accounted for; by fuppofing them 

involved 
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involved with Canning in fome guilt, 

which makes their own prefervation de-* 
pend upon: their fecrecy, or that ‘their 
friendfhip for her makes them prefer her” 
fafety anid character to the life of an old: 
gipfey. When we fee hardly a Seffions afs 
at the Old-Bailey, without inftances of 
wretches hazarding their falvation in the - 
next world ; and, what touches them much’ 
nearer, their ears in this, by perjuring 
themfelves to bring off their companions: 
we ought not to wonder if the fame mo- 

tives fhould incline them to ftay at home, 

when for fo doing the law has ordain’d 
no punifhment. 

Nothing of all this is pretended to be 
true, but it is, what the common ftory is 
not, extremely credible in itfelf; being no 
wife contradictory to our experience of the 
actions, paffions and interefts of man- 
kind; no wife contradictory to the moral , 
phenomena’ related of E. Canning’s cha- 
racter by Mr. Fielding and her friends; 
and no wife contradictory to certain 
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phyfical phenomena * of her health, Te. 
lated by Mr. Dodd; who,. tho’ but an in- 
different logician, feems to be a very cares 
ful enquirer into things that relate more 
particularly to his own profeffion, 

A month of weeks, as She calls it, being 
fpent in fome fuch manner, jhe mekes a 
Srift, with her firft recovery of ftrength, 
to crawl home to ber mother’s boufe; ill 
colour'd, lean, weak, and in an old gown 
and'cap (or handkerchief) that did not be= 
long fo ber. The firft queftions were, no 
doubt, Where have you been? How came 
you into this frightful condition? What 
is become of your cloaths? 'Thefe are all 
queries that fhe knew would be put to 
her at her return, and it was neceflary to 
have fome fort of an anfwer to them ; elfe 
fhe mutt, “by her filence, have pafs’d for 
a whore, and have been excluded from 
every honeft family, What could the 
‘anfwer? She could not tell them what we 
fuppofe to be the truth; and any excufe, 

® Mr. Dodd's phyfical account, page 14. 
. althg’ 
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altho’ it fhould not be believed, was bet- 
ter than none. | 
She therefore behaved with as much 
conduct and difcretion as her unhappy 
fituation would allow, and told them a 
lie, fo general and void of circumftances, 
that fhe had reafon to imagine it could 
not be farther traced, and fo her cha- 
rater would remain at leaft in a ftate of 
doubt; which was gaining a great point 
as things ftood with her at the time. Her 
lie required no fort of invention, and only 
confifted of dry anfwers to the neceflary 
queftions that were afked her, viz. That 
the bad been robt'd of ber cloaths and money, 
carried fome miles cut of town, and confined 
with hardly any vittuals or drink, in a dark 
empty room. "This was the moft particular 
defcription fhe could give of her place of 
captivity, and was a very blind direction 
for thofe who might go in fearch of it. 
She probably thought herfelf no lefs fafe 
in faying, that zt was fituated near the 
Hartford road, as fhe knew by feeing the 
Hartford coach go by. And, indeed, how 
C4 could 
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could fhe imagine, that there was: any 
perfon in the world fo fagacious as to be 
‘able to tell from the above defcription,: in 
which of all the houfes upon the Heréford 
road fhe had been a prifoner? But here fhe 
was miftaken, and may perhaps fome day 
repent her having been fo defcriptive. For 
either the firft night, or early Tuefday morn- 
ing, one of ber friends mentioned the houfe of 
mother Wells, fee being a moft notorious 
woman *, . 


The 


* The reverend author of the letter is fuppofed here 
to allude to a cafe publifh’d by Canming’s friends ten days 
after her return; which, for the fatisfa€tion of the public, 
we fhall fabjoin entire. As likewife a paragraph from 
the London Daily Advertifer, of Wednefday the 31? of Fan. 
which muft have been fent to the printer the very day 
afer the came home ; and by which it appears, that her 
friends had fixed upon Wells, and her houfe, before any of 
them had been down at Enfield to fee either, or even be- 
fore they had been with the fitting alderman. 


The Case of Elizabeth Canning. 


LIZABETH CANNING, fervant to Mr. Lyow in 
BE Aldermarbury, had Jeave given her to go and fee her 
uncle and aunt on-the firft day of January laft. As hhe 
was returning home in the evening of the fame day, he 
was terzed by two iufiy fellows in Moorfields, diredly at 

the 
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’- The innocent:countenance.and diftreft= 
ed appearance of the girl, joined with-her. 
| “good 


the gates of Bethlehem hofpital: After they had rifled her 
pockets, they took her into the middle walk of the faid 
fields, where they ftripped her of her gown, apron, hat, 
ec. She crying out, murder! one of the fellows ftruck 
her on the right temple, which immediately deprived her 
of her fenfes. When fhe recovered, fhe found herfelf in 
an open road between the two robbers, who foon con- 
vey'd her to a houfe, in which fhe faw an old woman and 
two young ones. The old woman told her if fhe would 
do as they did, (which was whoring and thieving) fhe 
fhould want for nothing: But upon her refufal, the old 
woman cut off her flays, and then forced her up a pair of 
ftairs, with horrid imprecations, and threatning to cut her 
throat if fhe made the leaft noife. She was then con- 
fined in a dark room, and had only about a quartern loaf - 
in ftale and mouldy crufts, and a gallon of water to fup- 
port her, during the whole time of her confinement, : and 
a little hay to lie on; On the 2gth of Fanuary the efcaped, 
by making a hole in the boards of the window, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and came to her mother’s houfe, 
about ten at night, in a moft miferable condition, 

When this unhappy young woman was afked where fhe 
had been, fhe could give zo other account than that fhe had 
been confined in a houte on the Hertford/bire road, which 
fhe knew, by feeing the coachman who drove her miftrefs 
into that country pafs by, through a hole ofthe window. 

The houfe of that notorious woman, well known by 
the name of mother ells, between Enfield Wafh and 
W':lizam Croft, was immediately fufpe&ted; and from 
many circumftances, appears to be the difmal prifon of 
‘this unhappy fufferer, whofe melancholy fituation fince 
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good charaéter,had from the very firft,fuch 
an ‘effe&t upon the good people of the 
neighbourhood, as to deprive them of all 
power of examination; fo that they ne- 
ver doubted the truth of her ridiculous 
tale, and were only folicitous to know 

who 


her miraculous efcape, is worthy the ‘compaffion and 
charitable contributions of all public-fpirited people, and 
every one who has any regard for thie fafety of their own 
children and relations, who are equally liable to the fame 
inhuman ard cruel ufage, as the beforementioned young 
perfon; who fince her efcape from the houfe of that mon: 
fter of a woman, has been in a moft deplorable conditi- 
on; the whole courfe of nature, having as it were been 
put out of its ufual ation; the has, through her uncom- 
mon and cruel ufage, been deprived of the natural effects 
of food, nothing having paffed through her, fince being 
firft harried away in the manner before mentioned, but by 
the art and indefatigable pains of the phyfician and apo- 
thecary who attended her, till the 7th of February, 
when fhe had an urinary evacuation. All thefe circum- 
flances being duly confidered, it is not doubted but a fub- 
{eription, or contribution will foon be raifed, to enable 
the perfons who have undertaken to deteét this notorious 
gang, to profecute their good intention with the utmoft 
vigour, as fach a neft of villains is of the greateft danger 
to the fafety of all his majefty’s good fubjeéts, ~ 


The troth of the above mentioned fats, we whofe | 
flames are under written, (inhabitants in and about A/der- 
manbury Poferz, who have known the above Elizabeth 

Cannfag 
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who were the wretches who had thus 
abufed her; and no fooner wasthe name of 
-s Wells 


Canning from her birth, to have always been a very fober, 
honeft and induftrious girl) are ready to attef. 
Francis Roberts, 

Thomas Miles. 
Foln Marfeall. 
Robert Gerrard. . 
Fafper Brydos. 
Thomas King. 


Cafes may be had gratis, and donations are taken 
in at the Royal-Exchange Coffee-Houfe in Thread- 
needle-Street ; at Lloyd's Coffee-Houfe in Lombards 
Street; at St, Dunflan’s Coffee-boufe in Fleet-Street ; 
at Mr. Say’s, Printer in Neugate-Street ; and at 
Mr. Francis Roberts's in Aldermanbury Poftern, wha 
is appointed Treafarer for carrying on the prey 
{ecutions. 


Feb. Sth. 1753. Virtue Hall, one of the women fworn ta 
by Elizabeth Canning, made 3 confeflion before the 
worthipful Juttice Fielding. 


Paragraph from the London Daily Advertifer of Wed. 
nefday Fan. 31. 


On Monday night the young woman, who was adver- 
tifed as left in Hound/ditch on New Year's day laft, about 
nine in the evening, came home to her mother, who lives 
in Aldermanbury Poffern, and gave the following extraor- 
dinary account of her being forced away and detained. 

She had been gt Saltpetre Bank, near Rofemary-lane, to 

, : fee 
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Wells fuggefted, though only from their own 
- brains, but they were fure that her boufe 
was the feene of all this villany. Here all 
deubt and reafon took their flight, and 
left nothing to direét the conduct of thofe 
well-meaning fubfantial tradefmen, but 
paffion and enthufiafm. 

‘To confirm their belief of what they 
no longer doubted, thofe who knew any 
thing of /7ells’s houfe or its fituation, afk- 
ed ‘her queftions concerning it; to which, 
as fhe might plainly perceive they were 


fee her uncle and aunt, whe came with her as far as Hound/- 
‘ditch in her way home, where the defired them to return. 
She went from thence into Moorfields by Bethlebem-ewall, 
as the nigheft way home; there fhe was met and attacked 
by two fellows, who pulled off her hat and gown, cut off 
‘her apron, then gagged her, and threatened her with bit- 
ter imprecations if fhe cried ouz to cut her throat. They 
then forcibly carried her to Exfeld, to a houfe kept-by 
one mother Wells, near the Wajb by the ten mile ftone, 
which place they reached about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The f Hows left her in that houfe, and fhe has not 
feen them fince. The avoman of the houfe immediately 
cut off her ftays with her own hands, and with the horrid- 
eft execrations forced her into a rcom, where fhe was 
Kept upon bread and water. She broke her way through 
a window almoft naked, and in that wretched condition 
came h.me. She left feveral unhappy young women in 
the houle, whofe misfortune fhe has providentially efcaped. 


afked 
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-afked: witha ‘friendly - intention, - and 
not with any defign to entrap her,.--{he 
always anfwered, Yes. - By which méans 
the might poffibly: have :béen furnithed 
with fome ‘little knowledge of what: the 
was before totally ighorant;- and ‘her 
neighbours, like -the boobies who go-fa 
aftrologers, ‘were amazed -to hear-.her ré- 
late in the afternoon, what their gquefti: 
ons had taught her in the morning. - This 
method of proceeding is not-only. natural 
and probable, which is all I require. of it; 
but it likewife appears, by feveral paflages 
in their accounts, to..have been actually, 
their method, I afked her, fays’ Mr. Scarrat, 
his depofition at the O/d' Bailey, if fhe pers. 
ceived a tanner’s houfe near, the faid foe bea. 
lieved there was. “1 only -mention this to 
thew how. '-eafy’ it: would be’ to account 
for her giving fome particulars relating, 
to a place which fhe never was near, evén. 
before fhe was carried down to it, in. café 
fhe had given any fuch_ particulars; 
which it however does -not- appear fhe 
did, by any thing that ~her friends have - 
yet 
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yet publifhed, or that they lay’d before:the 


e 


yury-. 

However, her compaffionate neigh- 
bours thus heated and perfuaded upon 
their own evidence of the guilt of Wells, 
and the truth of Canning’s ftory, upon 
the Wednefday morning, burried away 
the poor creature to repeat it all, before 
Mr. Chitty the fitting alderman, in. order 
to the profecution of Wells and her gang; 
Sor the defraying of which a fubfcription 
was fet on foot. 

On Thurfday morning they fet out, Can- 
ning, ber mother and other two women, in 
a coach; and feveral of their neighbours on 
borfeback, to examine into the affair, qnd 
to apprehend the criminals. And now it 
will appear how little Canning was .ac- 
quainted with her month’s abode. For 
although Mr. Adamfon was. fo good natur- 
ed as to be there an hour er an hour and a 
half before the coach arrived; and having 
feen the room rode back to afe Canning fe- 
wveral queftions concerning it which 
were no doubt afked and anfwered in the 

- manner 
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manner: I have already. mentioned, - 
notwithfianding- all. bis queftions. Soe: was, bf 
ignorant, that after being: feated. fome- time 
on. the. dreffen.of the kitchem into. which.the 
room opened, which. fhe. has, fince ffuorn. to 
be the-place of her. confinement, yet-fhe. neveg 
foid, That is the room, But, as Mr. Adami 
fon goes on. to depofe, after having: beog 
carried up (through a paflage) to examing 
the houfe, fhe faid none of the rooms fhe. had 
Jeen. was the room in which fhe was. confined, 
Then I afked if there were any: other-roomss 
they Jaid, yes; out. of the-hitchen (Ibad bee 
fore been,in, it, but, did not fay fo-then, bee 
caufe I hid. a, mind, to fee, if fhe- kngw-it) 
We bad ber up into it. She faid, This:is.the 
fame room in:which I-was, but hereis-more 
hay, &c. * 

In all the depofitions of: the. caghs 
bours, befides.an extreme. eagernefs; and 
Impatience to communicate their-own-pers 
fuafion, there appears great credulity. and 
fimplicity, particularly in this of Adampom, 
who. certainly did not mean to inftruct 

* See the Seffions Paper, p. 114. 2.2 
Canning 
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Canning by his returning “back: to -itfeet 
her; for -if he had meant that; he would 
not: only have afked her if the room -had 
any: hay in it, or a chimney in, the: core 
gier; but he would’ have afked . her ‘if “it 
did not go out-of the kitchen; ‘by ‘which 
he would have faved:her the fatigue: of 
fearching: through all the:rooms ‘on: the: 
other fidé of the paflage,  and“of letting 
herfelf be ftupidly drage’d. up ‘to the:gar- 
rets to find the. window. through. which 
fhe made her efcape, in hopes: all= the 
while of feeing a room with hay.in it, of 
which fhe had received. the hint upon the 
road; and by that fingle: queftion, con- 
cerning the door, would have enabled her 
to point to it as foon .as. ever fhe entered 
the kitchen. 

In fhort, my Lord, it does not appear 
diftinétly from’ any of the evidence pro- 
duced at the Old Bazley, that Canning 
knew any thing at all of this room -till 
fhe was led into it by Mr. Adamfon ; but 
that it was then, for the firft time,. fhe 
was furnifhed. with the knowledge of 

-  thofe 
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thofe particulars, which fhé afterwards 
put into her depdfition, before the juftices, 
and the j jury, at the trial. Such as she 
bay, the chimney in the corner, the door 
out of the kitchen, the faddlé, the bas 
fin, and the tobacco mould; and of eve- 
ry thing but the jug, which, I fuppofe; 
is to be found in every houfe upon the 
road, and {eems to be the only mark, be- 
fides fome plaifter being broken off from the 
outfide of the window, by which Mz. Adams 
fon was directed to chuft this room in pres 
ference to the reft. 
There has hitherto appeared no con- 
_ trivance or romantic genius in Canning; 3 
nor has there appeared any occafion for 
genius, in order to deceive meh who had 
fuch an appetite for being deceived. _ 

The people of the houfe being brought before 
ber, fhe pitched upon Mary Squires,’ ort 
account of her fuperior age and uglinefs; 
for the miftre[s of the bawdy-houfe, who had 
in the miftrefi-like manner fhe related cut off 
ker flays*,  Hereupcn foe ana the reft of 


* See the paragraph from the Londor Daily Advertifei 
before inferred. D Wells’s 
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Wells's fomily were put into a cart and car- 
ried in triumph before Fufice Tyfhmaker, 
whe, upon the oath of Canning, and the conte 
curring teflimony of her friends, committed 
Squires and Wells to prifon. | 
And here, feeing nothing worfe than 
human weaknefs and folly in the whole 
proceeding, I cannot forbear extending my 
tendernefs to the poor creature whofe 
falfhood I am endeavouring to detect; arid 
do not fee, when thus detected, that fhe 
has been guilty of the blacke/t, moft premedi- 
tated, and audacious perjury, levelled againft 
the lives of feveral innocent perfons, as Mr. 
Fielding would reprefent it. There does 
not appear any thing premeditated or even 
voluntary in any of the proceedings of 
Canning againft Squires and her compa- 
nions. We fee only a lie calculated with- 
out the leaft view beyond that of excufing 
herfelf at a time when her conduct ftood 
greatly in need of an excufe. All that 
followed was entirely owing to the incon- 
fiderate zeal of her friends, which mutt 
at firft have given her infinite comfort, by 
relieving. 
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relieving her out of a defperate plunge; and 
which fhe durft’ not. afterwards check, by 
not concurring with them in all their in- 
ventions, for fear of throwing her affairs 
back into that fufpicious ftate out of which 
their warmth had drawn them. So that, 
by.an unavoidable train, fhe was, in a nians 
ner, forced to confirm by perjury that lie 
which fhe had been forced to make. I fay 
forced; for in cafes where an affirmation 
or oath is offered, manifeftly to acquit the 
perfon who makes it of fome fuppofed 
guilt, it can never be reckoned voluntary 5 
and, is far from being fo in the eye of the 
law, which has ever that tender regard to 
the fouls of men, as not to allow an oath 
to be adminiftered to thofe, who are fuf- 
pected, from a regard to their own lives 
or charaéters, to be under any fuch temp~ 

tation-of perjuring themfelves. } 
Upon the 6th of February Mr. Fielding, 
at the earneft defire of Mr. Salt the attorney, 
undertook to examine into the affair. And 
next day Canning was brougdt before binty 
with her information ready drawn up by 
D2 Mr. 
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Mr. Salt, to which fhe fwore and. put ber 
mark in bis prefence*, 

But Mr. Salt, being a lawyer, knew that 
the law required two witnefies in order to 
condemn any perfon of acapital offence+-. 
So a warrant was iffued to apprebend Virtue 
Hall, who, upon the 13th, after fome hours 
of proper management, was. brought into 


"© See Mr. Fielding’s pamphlet, page 32, &Se. 

+ Previous to this examination of the 13th, which is all 
tranfcribed out of Mr. Fielding” s Pamphlet, there appears 
to have-been one on the 8th, which has not fallen under 
the notice of the Author of this letter, nor mentionéd by 
Mr. Fielding, tho’ we learn it from the poftfcript to the 
cafe of Elizabeth Canning already inferted, and from the 
following paragraph in the Public Advertifer of Friday the 
oth of February. 

On Wednefday laft, at the earneft defire of the Profe- 
cutor, Mr. Juftice Fielding undertook to examine. into the 
robbery of the girl, who, in the beginning of Fanuary laf, 
after having been robbed in Moor-felds, was carried by 
two men to a houfe in Enjield-Marfo, where fhe was ftript 
of her ftays, and then confined in a miferable room near 
amonth, with no other fuftenance than a quartern loaf and 
a pitcher of water. On Thorfday evening a gitl who lived 
in the houfe, and who was apprehended by a warrant from 
thé Juftice, was brought before him, and was under exa- 
mination from fix till twelve at Night; when, after many 
hard firuggles and flout denials of the truth, fhe at length 
confzfed the whole; by which means it is not doubted, 
But that all the ators of that cruel fcene will be a ae 
to the fate they deferve. 

%y ice 
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“tuflice Fielding’s prefence, in tears anil ina 
trembling condition. Upon this be endeavoured 
to comfort ber, faying ; Child, you need not’ be 
under any fear or apprebenfion, for. if, you 
will tell us the whole truth of the affair, I 
will give you my word and honour, as far as 
it is in my power, to protect you. She an 
fwered, foe would tell the whole truth. But, 
altho’ the Fuftice continued to examine her in 
the kindeft manner, fhe was guilty of fo many 
prevarications and contradiétions, that he told 
her he would examine her no longer, and would 
leave ber to fiand or fall by the evidence againft 
‘her; and, at the fame time advifed Mr. Salt 
to profecute her as a felon, together with the 
sypfy woman. Upon hearing that fhe was to 
be profecuted as a felon, and that her ‘life 
was to be left to the evidence of perfons, 
who fhe muft think actuated either by the 
higheft degree of madnefs or wickednefs ; 
fhe thought it was better to truft to Fuftice 
Fielding’s word of honour than their evi- 
dence; and [aid fhe would tell the whole truth. 
So after afking her a few queftions, which be 
Jays foe anfwered with more appearance of 
D 3 trath 
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truth than fhe bad done es he fent. her out 
with Mr. Salt. the attorney, who in.two Bours 
returned with an information in writing, to 
which fre frwore and. fet her mark defer 
Subice F. ielding. 

. That. I may not trouble your - Lord- 
fhip with any repetitions, I fhall refer 
my remarks upon the evidence of Vir- 
gue Hall, till things come before. the 
Old Bailey : and fhall only fay here, that 
jt was no other than what, bating the 
ftile, fhe might have made, without the 
help of Mr Sait; being only a repetition 
of the few circumftances, before related 
by Canning; and which had been, for a 
formight preceding, the converfation of 
every alehoufe within the bills of mor- 
tality. 

That Juftice Ty fomaker and Juftice Field- 
ing might be mifled by the fimple manner of 
Canning is very poffible. It is likewife poffie 
ble, that thofe who cenfure them for it at this 
time, cenfure them improperly, by being 
acquainted with circumftances, relating ta 
the affair, unknown to thofe magiftrates. 

‘The 
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The Event has abuiidantly juftified their 
‘eondudt; fince, whether the ftory turns out 
to bé trite or falfe, the appédrances which 
are thought fafficient, in a court of juftice 
fo fair and fo merciful as the O/7 Bailey, to 
coridemin the accufed, muft be more than 
fufficient to take off any cenfuré from a 
Juli of peace for bas commitment. 
fhe your Lordfhip will fee a degrée of 
carelefsneis, which ¢cinnot be accounted 
for upon atiy other principle but the force 
of prepoffeffion ; which ferved thofe con- 
cethed a8 an inwakp evipence of the 
gyply’s guilt; and made theth think any 
enquiry neéedlefs, farther than the micér 
forms of law required. 

And yet; perhaps the O/d Bailey never 
faw a trial where there were, prima facie, 
more circumftances to render the accufa- 
tion fufpicious. For befides the number- 
lefs improbabilities that appear to the dull- 
‘eft and moft ignorant in the relation: of 
‘the accufer; there appear, at the firft hear- 
ing of the two evidences, Canning and 

D4 Hall, 
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_Hall,: who join in a.pretended proof-of. the 
_ principal facts, circumftances:that ought 
to bring their teftimony into fufpicion, 
and which jt required fome peins and ae 
ftioning to remove. 

‘There is, in the firft place, afi. agree- 
ment and a difagreement jn their relations, 
which are of a quite contrary nature to 
the agreement and difagreement, which 
are ever known to exift in relations honeftly 
given by different perfons concerning the 
fame tranfaction. For in accounts that 
are delivered with truth by two different 
perfons concerning the fame affair, there 
will be different circumftances conftantly 
told by the different perfons, according as 
their different memories and apprehenfions 
fuggeft them to the relators ; but when 
the fame facts occur to the relators, there 
never is, or can be, .any thing material in. 
the different manner of relating them. 

In the Depofitions of Canning and 
-Fisll the dire&t contrary appears. For 
- Hall has not added one original cir- 
cumffance from her own knowledge, 

to 
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‘to. what had. been -before...related by 
Canning; by. which agreement. fhe throws 
a. glaring fufpicion of her evidence: be- 
ing .a bare repetition of - what - fhe had 
heard from: Canning: while, on ‘the other 
hand, fhe gives pofitive proofs of her i ig~ 
morance, by blundering and difagreement, 
in the manner of relating thofe circum- 
ftances of which Canning had given. her 
the hint. Particularly as to the time. of 
-bringing in the water-jugg. 

The. doubts arifing from thefe. agree 
ments and difagreements were very natu, 
ral and obvious, and. certainly required 
-much fcrutiny.. There were accordingly 
fome queftions afked, which received.an- 
fwers’ more ‘tending to- increafe thofe 
doubts than. to remove them. Such as, 
Did you hear any talk between them (Wells 
and Squires) after foe (Canning) was in 
the room? Hall, They took care I fhould 
know but little. In two other anfwers, fhe 
 fays, fle knew nothing of the man who came’ 
dong with Squires’s fon, and never: faw 
him before or after that night. It 1s fome- 

. what 


what unéomiion = Geog to bé patt- 
‘ners of fo ititch deliberate ‘witkediiets 
with fo ttle ‘Kiiowledge of oné anothef, 
Being afked <thether fhe bad evér feen the 
cap and ragged bed zowk which Canning 
‘brought home with ber, and faid foe found 
‘in the grate, foe anfwered, No, fhe never 
did. Were not thefe all ptoofs that her 
‘Knowledge went no farther than what 
Canning had taught her? ; 
‘Hall had moreover mentioned a very 
Curious circuiftance in her information 
Written by Mr. Sek; that foe was the Jif 
that miffed Canning, which was on the Wed~ 
‘nefday, two nights and a complete day, after 
fe bad éfcaped, dnd this fhe repeated at the 
Old Bailey 22 ae words. Iwas the prj 
that miffed ber, I afked the gipfy woman 
once whether the girl was gone, fhe anfwered, 
what is that to you, you have no bisfinefs with 
#2 but durft not go to fee if fhe was gont, 
| Uf Thad, very like they would have ferved me 
fo. Yet this heap of abfurdities pafled 
without one queftion to make her explain 
what fhe meant by faying, be durft not 
go 
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goto fee if fae was' gone, When fhe knew 
fhe;was gone; or what ele S¢-awas ‘fhe 
meant by mifing'her, and in. what mari 

ner fhe did mifs ber, 2 0) Wa 
It is impoffible, my Lord, for two ‘falte 
witnefles.to ftand a feparate examinatiofi 
of ten minutes, if it is done with the leait 
attention; without manifefting; by their 
difagreement, their ignorance of what they 
pretend to know. Never was feparaté 
examination more neceflary than-in this 
cafe, and yet, fo far from employing jit; 
thofe queftions were not afked which their 
actual difagreement feemned to call aloud 
for. As for inftance, It was fworn, with 
great prokxity, by Virtue Hall, that Fors 
tune Natus and bis wife had lain cons 
fiantly in the kitchen for eleven weeks bes 
fore Canning’s efcape. In another place fee 
fwears that on the-ad of January, at 4 in 
the morning, when Canning was brought 
into the kitchen, where foe bad ber flays cut 
off, there were only herfelf, and the other 
three women, Squirés, Wells, and Wells's 
daughter. Was it not a moft natural 
queftion 
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queftion to’ have: atked; ‘where ‘For#uie 
Natus and his wife lay that night, “fince 
it is plain they‘were neither in the kitchea 
nor the hay- loft? o> hee 
“+ One. would’ imagine it was owing. to 
extreme hurry and fearcity of time ‘that 
thofe queries were negleéted. But ‘that 
does: not appear'to have been entirely the 
cafe; for I have counted in the Seflions 
paper ‘at leaft fix queftions put to Can- 
ning and Hall that tend abfolutely to 
nothing. Such as, afking at each of 
them, How they called the place they put 
Canning info, &c. 
- Another great inaccuracy to be obferv’d 
in this examination, is; when proper and 
- conducive queftions were put, fuffering 
the witnefs to return anfwers not at all 
relative to them. As, for inftance, ‘when 
the court afked Mr. Adamfon, Did any of 
the people feem unwilling to be infpetted ? 
He anfwered, Yes, they were unwilling to 
be fop'd. And then went on with his 
former narration. But their being un- 
willing to be flop’d, was no more an an- 
{wei 
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fwer tothe queftion that ‘was afk’d; thar 
if he had faid, ‘they were unwilling to ‘be 
hang’d. And:yet there’ the queftion dropt,: 

- But the moft inaccurate part of all the 
examination, -and. what tended chiefly to- 
miflead the:court, was when the examiners’ 
were contented with general. and ambi+ 
guous anfwers, by which they were made 
to underftand much more than the wit- 
neffes meant ; who, it is believed, did not 
mean to deceive them. This is plainly the 
cafe in the depofition of ‘fohn Wintlebury, 
who being afk’d, Have you. heard the evi- 
d:nce fhe (Canning) has given in court? 

* John Wintlebury. Thave: She gave the 
fame account, but not fo fully that night as 
foe did before the fitting Alderman, on the 
Wednefday after ; but all agrees with what 
jhe faid bere. 

R. Scarrat likewife anfwers to the fame 
queftion. I alfo beard E. Canning examin- 
ed before. the fitting Alderman. She gave the 
fame account fhe has done bere, 

Thefe two witnefles feemed to fay fome- 
thing very fatisfactory to the court ; but, 


if 
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if they had been made to. explain. them, 
felves, it. would have all. vanithed away. 
For they, by: this: general. anfwer,. meant 
no more than that what fhe faid. before 
Mr. Chitty, the fitting Alderman,. did: not 
contradict her evidence before: the jury; 
but the court. certainly underftood by it, 
that fhe had given as full an evidence 
then, with regard to particulars,. as fhe 
did at the Old-Bailey. This ambiguity, 
which I dare fay helped very. much to 
forward the belief of Canning’s ftory, and 
. the Gipfy’s condemnation, would have 
been eafily removed, by afking the follows. 
ing queftions. 

Did Canning, when before the fitting 
Alderman, give any particular defcription. 
of the room in which fhe had been: 
confined ? 

Did. fhe mention any hay being in it? 

Did fhe defcribe a chimney 1n the corner? 

Did fhe mention any other furniture be- 
fides the jugg? 

Did fhe mention the faddle and the 
bafon? 

Did 
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Did fhe mention the tobacco mould; 
which, being of fo particular a nature, © 
would have been fufficient in itfelf to. have. 
proved her having been in the room, where. 
it was afterwards found? . 

Did, fhe deferibe the ftairs, as. being on. 
the infide of the door, and the door open- 
ing into the kitchen? 

Did fhe fay, the woman that cut her 
ftays took the knife out of the drawer 
of. the dreffer ? 

If thefe queftions had been afked, there 
is no reafon to believe but that they 
would have been all anfwer’d in the ne- 
gative, altho’ the witnefies feem’d, in their 
general anfwer, to affirm them all, by 
miftaking the intention of the court. It 
would have then appear’d, that Canning, 
in fwearing to all thefe particularities, in 
court, and before the juftices, had fworn 
to what fhe did not know till the day 
after fhe was before the fitting Alderman ; 
and that, confequently, her ftory, if it was 
not proved falfe, was, at leaft, proved to 
have no fupport from external circum- 

I ftances ; 
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ftances; aa that i it refted barely upon her 
own oath and that of Virtue Hall,'the 
nature of which has been already’ explain- 
ed.:-But the queftions, as above, not being 
afked, the faét was thought to be prov’'d, 
and the poor gipfy condemn’d to death. 
--The evidence of fatt, as Mr. Fielding 
very juftly obferves, is alone fafely ‘to be 
depended on, as it is alone incapable of a lie. 
And yet, it was fo far from being regard- 
ed ‘in this trial, that, tho’ it never ap- 
pear’d ftronger upon any occafion’ than 
again{t Canning, the poor wretch Squires 
would have been long ago hang’d; if that 
fentence, which no evidentia ret were cap- 
able of refpiting, had not: been refpited by 
the oath of an acknowledged. perjurer : 
Of fuch weight is perfonal authority, in 
oppofi ition to reafon and experience. Such 
is the credit of oaths, in this land of 
perjury. 

Thus, my Lord, I have run over, in 
as few words as I could, the principal 
circumftances that mark the incredibility 
e Canning’s relation; the various fteps 
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es which i it acquir’d. credit y a fome of 
ed hate sfalthiods and saiftakes ‘roth’ being . 
‘deteéted;: at the triak:iAnd, I-muft!own, 
that, altho” I'am ‘riot at all fond of writing, 
F was glad that’ your‘ curiofity : farnithed 
‘me with an oppoftunity of writing-rupon . 
this fubjeét-to -your Lordfhip,: to whom I 
fam bound: by many. ties of duty and: af- 
fettion. “For ‘this ‘is ‘not barely~ an en~ 
quiry concerning a pair of old ays, or 
‘the: bad: diet. of a: fervant wench; nor 
about the life ofan old gipfy (tho’.no'man 
ought to think himfelf'too great to intéreft 
himfelf inthe diftreffes of the meaneit) 
but itis an-enquiry ‘of a much more':in- 
terefting’kind:' no. "‘lefs ‘than’ az enquiry 
intd the nature “of moral evidence;: :the ~ 
‘axis “upon which ‘all -human. affairs thrn, 
and of which the true. knowledge. is: of the 
‘greateft ufé to’ perforis of all ranks; > and 
1s doubly neceflary to. one of your Lord- 
fhip's‘high ftation ; as you not only require 
it for the conduct of your ownpeculiar con- 
eerns, but muft make ufe of it likewif in 

: E dif- 
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difpofing of the property; and fomptimes 
of theilives of ‘your’ fellow fubjedts,.as‘a 
meniber of that high court of fudicaturejin 
which your hoble birth will foon epttitleyou 
to a feat. Te is for this reafoni Ihave been 
glid ofan dpening::te coriniutticate.: to 
you: what my years. and experienté have 
farnifhed: me “with upon «this; fubje&, 
and with, that. fome, more’, able! pen 
would undertake the fame tatk for nt 
publick; whith, if may guefs -by. the 
foregoing tranfaétion,- ftands: ak bn 
need of fome inftraétion. 

And indeed, by: fli¢‘fréd ahd happy’e con- 
ftitution of our country, it fo ‘happers, 
that the Joweft nian ini it may be:call'd 
upon; as.a juiy-indin,. to decide: in mat> 
ters that immediately concern the livés 
and: goods of his fellow fubjects; : where 
an ignoraticé in examining arid weighing 
the evidence brought before hii, may be 
attended with very fatal confeqiiénces to 
others, and of future unéafinefs ‘of inixtd 
to himfelf; as might have happen’d to the 
twelve well meaning men wha coridemn'd 

Squires s 
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Squirés;. had: it not pléafed. God; by: tne 
expected means, to. prevent: the execution 
of the fenterice. 

In ftiort,’ my ‘Lord, fhe. ele: Xe 
cept.in thofe.cafes, which come before the 
court of Chancery, and the houfe of Peers, 
are the fole JunGes of the lives. and pro- 
perties of Englithmen. . That I may fhew 
you this in the ftrongeft light,. it will nat 
be improper to. -give you a detail of 
thofe perfonages that compofe an Englifh 
court of juftice ; fuch as they are in Fact, 
and ftripp’d of the common @ords. in 
which they are difguifed. 

There is firft the Prosecuror. and 
CRIMINAL, or, as they aré called in cafes 
of meum & tuum, the PLaintirr and DE- 
FENDANT. Next there are the fworn 
Junces of the trial or caufe, who are call- 
ed the jury, compofed of difinterefted men 
of unblemifhed characters. All the reft of 
the perfonages, though called by various 
names, are only, iz faé, different kinds 
pf EvipENnczs. 
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~: Finft there are:thofeiwho: dvel called:-in 
cotimor language the .Evinzicéscor 
“Witnesses; who are fuppofed rtd be dif- 
intereftédy and rélate, upon oath, whatthey 
‘know, ¢oncerning: ‘the relation which: the 
criminal, . or! defendant; bears:to the fact 
of:<which ::he: is accnfeds 2. vic. oni 
. ."Phe- fecond fort.cof -EvipEence :go..by 
‘the name: of (council, . who. are:to inform 
‘the: aforefaid: JupceEs ior: jury-men, what 
they know,concerning the relation:in which 
the fact ftands to -the laws of: the land. 
-But. this fort of: Evipence'cdiffers -ex- 
tremely from the firft, inafmuch as they do 
‘not deliver their*evidence upon oath, .and 
fo far from being -difinterefted; vare: pro- 
-fefledly Susornep, or as .they. term it 
feed. Their veracity has therefore no. fort 

-of ftrefs laid upon it, which gives rife to 
A'third. fort of Evipence, commonly 
called the judge,.not from any power of 
deciding, whichis lodged folely.in. thofe 
twelve Jupces, whofe verdict is: definitive 
and uncontroulable; but from his fitting 
in the fame neh place where aélual 
. judges 
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judges ‘fit dn ‘other - ‘coutitries. ” Mad is 
perhaps“ for ‘this ‘reafon’ fometimes called’ 
the bench: “This’fort of- Evipinc# is like 
the fecond, well learned in the law; - but ; 
differs from: them, i in ‘having ‘taken"an oathi 
to be -honefty ‘and: ‘is, by: his’ fituation 
in life, out‘of fafpition’ of being faborned 
His office is, to give true evidence con= 
cerning the’relation' which the laws of the 
land bear to’ ‘the crithe of which.‘ the ‘pars 
ty is ‘accufed ; ; and to’ prévent' the Fev’ D 
Evipences from deceiving’ the twelve 
Jupcrs, by laying‘falfhoods concerning 
thofe laws before them. An Englith judge 
may be juttly conifidered as‘a living Co-phs 
juris, publifhed by authority, for the’ ufe 
of the unlearned ; which ‘needs no thdex; 
but opens of itfelf, ‘wherever it is necefla~ 
ry, and is, upon every occafion, its own 
commentary.: 

I have indeed heard from fome of the 
gentlemen of We oftminfter-ball, that jury- 
men are judges of fa?, but not of daw. 
A aatne on fuch as one often meets 
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with amongft the learned, without a dif- 
ference; fince there is no queftion can 
arife concerning law, or concerning ‘any 
thing elfe that has a real exiftence, which 
is not a queftion concerning matter of 
fact: fo that, if it is the office of jury- 
men to be judges of fact, their office is to 
judge of every. thing which is the proper 
objeét of the human underftanding. This 
is not only plain to abftract reafoners, but 
is: obvious to the common fenfe.-of man- 
kind; and is, notwithftanding the learn- 
ing of the learned, the actual practice of 
our courts of juftice, where jurymen eve- 
ry day give a peremptory decifion con- 
cerning the caufes that come before them; 
and acquit or condemn, without thinking 
themfelves obliged to account for the 
grounds of their determination. 

This being fairly the cafe, it extremely 
behoveth every man who may be called 
upon to fit in judgment, that is every 
Englifhman, to make himfelf well ac- 
quainted with the nature of evidence; how 

I to 
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to weigh, one ay againft gnother, and 
feit. "Por my. own part, ‘altho’ I ‘hall. ae 
ways, look upon.a trial by-j pories. as the 
great. bulwark. of our political liberty; ek, 
in the prefent fate of 3 ignorance, credih Be 
and irregular method -of enquiry, J 
fhould be:extremely fearful of my life-and 
charaéter, if Iwere accufed. ofa sapital ¢ of- 
fence; and. fhould, by no means, think my 
innocence .a fufficient protestion, ' ’ 

It was formerly ordained, for the fecu- 
rity of the accufed perfon, that. there 
fhonld be the. oaths of -two credible wit- 
neffes againft him, before. he could be 
legally condemned. From hence, by a 
moft abfurd conclufion, it is prefumed 
that the oaths of two perfons are a fuffi- 
cient proof of the truth of any faét, be it 
ever fo unaccountable ; fo that if a man is 
accufed of murdering: another upon a cer- 
tain day, and then by: way of concealment, 
eating him up, at a meal, (a fact unca- 
pable of proof from any human teftimo- 
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ny, becaufe i it will: -always be" nicie ‘likely 
that: any number‘ of men fhouta: be'de- 
‘ceiveld, * or ‘have arintention of deceiving, 
than that fuch a thing fhould have really 
happened) ‘yet if this is fworn to,’ by two 
‘perfons of “unimpeached charaéters, the 
jury is bound in confcience to bring hirh in’ 
guilty; and nothing can fave him, unlefs, 
by fair or foul nieans, he ‘can bring two 
other perfons from ‘Plymouth ox Coventry, 
to {wear an alibi, and that they fmoaked a 
pipe, or played at whift with him aes 
‘the Day mnentioned. ° 
To prevent this abfurd method of pro- 
ceeding, and the cruel confequences attend- 
ing it, it & incumbent on the learned, who 
know the rules of probability, to’ divulge 
all thofe rules to the public, and efpécially 
to explain more fully, and enforce the 
principle with which I fet out in the 
beginning of this letter, that no evidence 
is to be received in proof of any fadt, 
unlefs its weight is frittly conformable to 
‘the improbabilty of the fact it means to prove. 
But 
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yjrBut ne“perfon “who is‘in the Jeaft-,ac- 
-quainted wath, the. bison Or; aks fimes, 
waasninace. all: curge:. That 3 ita isa very, unu- 
fual thing to-find ‘human,teftimony falfe, 
or. that it.-is very improbable. it; fhould 
turt: out to;be,fo; therefore. human tefti- 
mony-is never to be- ‘urged in fupport-of 
any fag that is, beyond a certain degree, 

ester Boas 
* It is the want-of having. ben. qcanainks 
ee with this, whith has occafion’ d-thofe, who 
have reafon'd 1 in. favour,of:. Canning, to fall 
into an error, _ They have thought it fuf- 
ficient, if they: could find poffible means of 
accounting. for fome one, out-of the great 
number of improbabilities. related by -her.; 
or. of finding evidence, of weight fuffici- 
ent to over-balance it. But they have 
‘never confider’d; that when the number of 
thofe improbabilities is very. great, their 
accumulation amounts to fomething fo 
near:to an impoffibility, that it may 
juftly, in common language, be fo called. 
A man 
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A-man whe ells us, that he faw ewenty 
aces thrown at one throw, by twenity fair. 
dice, diay - perhaps, if his. charaétet is 
good, gait erédit;. but ifhie-tells us, that 
he faw the fame throw répedted twenty 
times runfimg,; - there is-no man of fenfe, 
who will fcruple to pronounee, that there 
was falfhood; ¢ither in the dicé, or the 
ftory teller. | 

Thus, my Lord, I have rin through 
all, that at préfent occurs to me worth 
menfioning en this affair; and I dare 
fay, have intrudéd much longer on your 
patience, thari you expeéteds I ¢an make 
no other apology: for it, but reminding 
you, that it 1s always dangerous to fet an 
old man a tattling: and, as George Dandin 
fays, vous Pavex voulk; fo you muft take 
the confequence. - - 

Every thing is now fettled with regard 
to my nephew’s-commiffion, in which I 
have received great affiftance from Lord 
————, I intend, on Wednefday, to ac- 
company him as far as St, Albans, on 

his 
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his way to Holy-Head, and fhall next 
day fet out for your Lordfhip and my 
charge, from which I have been too long 
abfent, and am, with the greateft refpect 
and. affection, 


My Lorp, 


Your Lordflip’s, 8c. 


Lonpon, May 15, 
1753+ 
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Naturalization of Foreigners. 


M:ON:GS T the varius productions 

with which the paft time has enlighten- 

ed the prefent,: there are none which may be 
more fafély* relied’ on than -thofé anonymous 
pieces which go by thé-namé of Proverbs. We 
find that sionfenfe of every kind is received-with 
applaufe; ‘when it happens to drop from what 
is called a great Name ; and that it is {ometinies, 
on the fame account, tranfmitted from ‘age to’ ’ 
age, ‘like the toe-nail-patings of St. NicoLas; 
with religious veneration and aftonifhment.. But 
thofe proverbial maxims, not being able to tell 
who was their fire; and pretending to no rank; 
but what their own merit procures them, could 
not poffibly have fupported their credit fo long 
in the world, if experience, from which they 
originally fprung, had not been conftantly ready 
to atteft their veracity. They are the true philo- 
fophy of the vulgar; and are extremely ufeful 
B in 
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in the condu& of private life. In this refed, 

THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE may be faid to 
be Tue voice or Gop; but in no other: 
for, if ever that faying is meant to recommend 
the opinions of the vulgar in matters of more 
general confequence, there are few common fay- 
ings fo untrue. The bufinefs of the bulk of 
mankind is not to think, but to act, each in his 
own little fphere, and for his own little purpo- 
fes ; and this he may do, very completely, with- 
out much reflection, by the force of habit alone: 

leaving the conduc of the whole to the few of 
amore extended way of thinking; or to the 
great Conduétor of the univerfe, according to 
that more than vulgar proverb, EVERY MAN 
FOR HIMSELF, AND GOD FOR US ALL. 

A Haperpasner of {mall ware, for in- 
fiance, if he happens to be but one.degree above 
an idiot, knows, by the help of thole maxims, 
how to manage his own peculiar bufinefg to the: 
encreafe of his ftock, and the fecurity of his 
family, better than if he. were direéted by the. 
beft philofopher of them all. He; knows that 
he is to buy cheap and to fell dear, and, for 
that purpofe, to keep the trade in-as few hands 
as pofiible, and to burn, fink, and deftroy all 
thofe who take upon them to haberdath, 
without being free of the company; knowing, 
that though THE MORE THE MERRIER, yet, 
THE FEWER THE BETTER CHEAR. He like- 
wife knows, that A PENNY SAV’D Is A PENNY 

GOT). 
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GOP, afidconfequently, that‘in his family, there 
ig need’ of certain’ fumptuary laws, td prevent 
himfelf frony: géiig: too dften: to the Punch- 
houfe, or Sadler’s- Wells; and his wife from 
weating- more: fill gowns than the nature of 
goflipping:abfolutely ‘requires: To preferve' the 
grandeur-and-dignity of his family he fays, Ber- 
TER’ AN EMPTY HOUSE THAN A BAD. TENANT ; 
atid: frony:theree-concludés, that it is better his 
daughters fhould go virgins into the other world, 
With all their imperfections on their beads, 


than that they fhould flip away to May-fair- 
Chapel with foot foldiers, or hackney-coachmen, 
and bring forth a numérous -progeny:to light 
lamps, or ery mackarel about the ftreets. 
Certainly nothing can be more juft than thefe 
maxinis ; and’ a fteady adherence to them muft,. 
in time, procure him his defired ten thoufand ; 
make himi'a very refpectable man in his ward, 
perhaps an alderman; and Mifs Brppy and 
MifsSuxzy, befides living in eafe and affluence, 
may come; at the age of fifty, to be look’d upon 
as very geiiteel- fort of girls, and to be vifited by 
Sir Humpukey Gutrce’s lady, and the beft 
ladies in the lane. , 
But when my haberdafhing friend has brought 
his wifdom fo far, there let him ftop. Let him 
not, in the’ pride of his fuccefs, fancy he has 
a bead, and that le could make the ftate richer, 
happier, and’more refpectable, by the fame 
Ba means 
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means which he has employed to raife his own 
family: for the moment he applies his maxims 
to any thing out of the walls of his own houfe 
and fhop, that moment he launches out into the 
boundlefs ocean of abfurdity. A ftate, anda 
firigle family in that ftate, do not differ ih niag- 
nitude only, as is generally imagined, but are 
very different in their nature, and muft be fome- 
times conducted and improved by means (in all 
appearance, at leaft) direGtly oppofite. This 
general propofition, and the bad confequences 
which have refulted to the public for want of a 
die attention to it, may, perhaps, .be the fub- 
ject of our future enquiry. At prefent I fhall 
only take notice of one particular vulgarity, a con- 
fequence of one of the foregoing maxims, which 
has always prevailed, more or lefs, in this Ifland ; 
tho’, I think, of late, with more than ordinary 
noife : and that is, the complaint that foreigners 
are employed in England, in great numbers, to 
the prejudice of the natives. This complaint 
is not entirely confined to the waiftcoated popu- 
lace, tho’ it, no doubt, began there; but has 
afcended from them to others who wear coats, 
nay, laced waiftcoats ; from thefe to hackney 
writers, whofe fentiments have been fometimes 
drivei’d out in fenatorial fpeeches. 

. An attempt, indeed, has been made to dif 
countenance this narrew and injudicioufly felfith 
fpirit, by bringing in a bill. giving-the rights of 
Eritin Subicds to all thoie, wherever they may 

hap- 
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happen to be born, who are willing to make a 
part of our happy conftitution in church and 
fate, But it pleafed not the million, and was 
thrown out, for reafons which would be vety 
entertaining, if they could be all colle&ed and 
compared together. “‘ What,” fays a -fox-hunt- 
ing ‘fquire, * would you let in an inundation 
of beggars upon us, without art or induftry, to 
become an additional burden to the poor *s-rate, 
already too heavy for our thoulders?” “ There 
fpoke the tongue of an angel,” {ays his taylor : 
“Good, your honour, ftand by Old England, 
and don’t encourage any more of thofe vaga- 
bonds to comeover ; for we have but too many 
of them. already to take the bread out of our 
mouths.” Haw is it poflible to reconcile thefe. 
two opinions concerning foreigners, fo oppofite, 
and yet fo common in the mouths of thofe who 
are willing to exclude them? One reprefents 
them as fo many idle drones, that fatten upon 
the labours of the reft: the other, as fo into- 
lerably bufy as not to fuffer any body to be em- 
ployed but themfelves. 

If experience may be allowed to decide in this 
matter, the taylor’s reafon will alone be found 
to have even the. appearance of foundation ; and 
hence arife moft of the complaints of the vulgar, 
It is certainly true that foreigners are apt to take 
the bread out of fome mouths. But out of 
whofe mouths? The mouths of the proud, the 
idle, the i ignorant, and the debauched. And are 

B3 we, 
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we, for the clamours of fuch, to deprive :the 
nation of the great advantage which muft ac- 
crue to it, from the acceffion of fo many {kil- 
fal and induftrious hands, which the hopes of 
living better than in their own countries, daily 
brings over to us? Neither ‘are thofe com- 
plaints, mean as they are, in general, well 
founded. For thofe very grumblers owe part of 
the little bread they enjoy, to the general wealth, 
which the induftry of foreigners has brought in- 
to their country. I fhould be glad to know 
what fort of a figure this ifland would make, if 
it were to refund to the continent all thofe whofe 
names fhew them to be of foreign extraction. 
Let it refund their own to the Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, French and Germans, and, I believe, 
there are few of the reft who would choofe to 
remain in it. They all, however, join in the 
common cry againft new comers and yet, it i 
certain, that the anceftors of one half of them 
were once ftrangers ; and there is as little doubt 
that the pofterity of thofe, who are now ftran- 
gers, will, in a very fhort time, call themfelves 
Englifhmen ; and may perhaps, like the reft, 
fling dirt at their forefathers, by fhutting the 
door, in an opprobrious manner, upon others 
who have an equal title to be admitted. He is 
an Englifhman, and he alone, who contributes 
to enrich and defend England , and he who does 

not, 
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not, is-an Alien, if-he-merit nota worfe ADEE: ‘= 
lation. “The'time may ‘come, 


-Eoot]os.qpae or av wor odwAy Tasos “en, 
‘Kau Tpiapeos, was Accog eupsrsa Tipiapeo:0, 


the time may come, when the tide of profperity 
may ebb, which ftill flows into this: Happy ifland, 
and may not only carry back many of the for- 
eigners it now brings, but many of ‘the’ natives 
along ‘with them, -Would they who grumble 
at the encouragement now given to foreigners 
in England, be glad to hear that Englifhmen 
are better fed abroad than at home, and that 
half the fhops in Paris were occupied by them? 
They would, undoubtedly, grieve at the news 
inftead-of rejoicing, which they ought naturally 
to do if their prefent complaints had any thing 
rational in their foundation. 

In the year 1744, this exclufive, this perfe- 
cuting, this corporation {pirit feized with great 
violence upon the Englifh footmen, and‘ gave a . 
beginning to a fort of bellum fervile, in the very 
heart of this great metropolis. A feleét com- 
mittee of thofe gentlemen advertifed a rendez- 
vous in the news papers, to be held at Hickford’s 
great room, 7 order to concert ways and means 
to oblige their maflers to turn away all their fo- 
reign fervants. But this combination, fo abo- 
minable, if it could have been at all fupported, 
became next day extremely ridiculous, by the 
vigilance and courage of Juftice pz Veit ; who, 
4 for 
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for the. virtues, civil and. military,: which;:he 
exerted upon this occafion, received, ; fromhig 
majefty’s hand, the honour of, knighthood, 

But, altho’ this gallant and ufeful fervice:was 
pleafing to the fuperior powers, the cauje ‘of the 
wanguifbed did not ceafe to-be dear to. many:Ca- 
To’s, ‘male: and female, who thought.that no 
demand could be more reafonable than for. Bri- 
tith-born fubjeGs to enjoy a monopoly, of vails 
and lazinefs, by which their vails and lazinefs 
would: come to be greatly encreafed ; and there- 
by.that proper equality be preferved betwixt ma- 
fter and fervant, fo effential to the freedom: and 
independency of the Britith conftitution.. — 

To thew how ill thefe good people reafon in 
what relates to the general intereft of their coun- 
try, let us fuppofe a practice eftablifhed the very 
reverfe of what they approve, and,~ that the 
fafhion of keeping foreign fervants were, carried 
fo high as totally to exclude the natives from 
wearing liveries. It is demonftrable that fuch 
a fafhion, however foolith in its motives, would 
be attended-with the greateft advantages to Bri- 
tain. For, firft, we fhould have much lefs chance 
of cabals and combinations from men, who, be- 
ing brought from all corners of Europe, and 
incapable of combining under any title-but the 
moft odious and unpopular, could have no pro- 
{pet ot relief from a corporation-fund, after a 
forfeiture of their fervices and chara@ters. Se- 
condly, we fhould be much better ferved by 

ae thofe 
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thofe who. had received the-early: habits-of:fub= 
miffion,.in countries where,fubordination isibet-- 
ter eftablifhed, than. by thofe who think, they 
degrade and. debafe the ‘Briton, ‘if they: conde= 
fcend to do:above one. third ‘of: the work for 
which they are.paid. - 5: 

Thefe, indeed, are: pale private Gondilecss 
tions, whofe.truth cannot be abfolutely afcer- 
tained without'a greater: ‘number of experiments 
than any: body will ever-take the ‘pains of. col- 
leCting. But tho’ the advantage or difadvantage 
to private families, arifing’ from fuch a fathion, 
fhould be ftill a fubject of difpute,. the:advan- 
tage, with regard to the public, will: bear no 
controverfy. 

For the high wages and :vails would “draw 
young men enough from all quarters of: the 
world, to fill ever fo many liveries; and, »wnen 
one race of thofe men extinguithed, the laws, 
which fafhion and conveniency have eftablithed, 
requiring celibacy from footmen almoft'as mich 
as from dominicans, they would be recruited 
frefh and frefh every day by new. comers from 
abroad, Let thofe who ¢a/k of ‘their country, 
for once think what benefits would: arife::to it 
from fuch an extraneous aid, Let them think 
how many thoufands of able-bodied young men 
would be preferved to the farms and manufac- 
turing towns, who now come in fhoals to Lon- 
don, upon the profpect of living there in a lux- 
urions and lazy manner. Let them think how 


many 
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many would. :be {pared to. encreafe:the:national 
riches by.commerce, andthe national: gloryib: 
arms, who now, for:want of worle-hanids, ‘loiter 
away their youth :in-the shalls :and: kitchens of 
the rich. ‘Thefe patriots. furelyiare-not afraid 
that the price of labour will-become.:fo low-to 
the farmer, that she will -be enabled to‘pay too 
much rént, -and:export:too much cotn:toforeign 
markets. They cannot be afraid: that ithe price 
of Jabour will become fo.low to the manufactu- 
rer;that he will -be enabled ‘to export his: broad 
cloth too cheap to Turkey, and: by. that means 
fapplant the French, who have almoft entirely 
deprined :us of that-branch of commerce. , But 
if thefe are not their fears, it is hard to-fay what 
they are afraid of,.fince thefe'are two of. the 
mioft obvious confequences attending the recep- 
tion of foreign fervants. I know there are fome 
who pretend that there is danger of the foreign- 
ers, fettled amongft us, joining in any hoftile Ia- 
vafion to conquer or diftrefs this ifland. But 
this fear, real or pretended, is ill fupported by 
any kind of reafoning, and leaft of all by expe- 
rience ; which, in ali our inteftine commotions, 
kept thefe foreigners ever free from any fufpi- 
cion of treafon ; and has difcovered an uncom- 
mon zeal for the defence of the government in 
fuch of them as are proteftants, for whom alone 
any public encouragement was intended. 
And what, after all, is this public encourage- 
ment, which was propofed by a general bill of 
Z natu~ 
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naturalization? Nothing:but the rémoval of the 
public difcouragements, which the -ignorance of 
former times had;."by exprefs laws, daid upon. 
foreigners, to:this nation’s dettiment-as well as 
theirs. It was only meant to :permit them to 
some over, ready trained, to do our work, to 
man our fleets, to pay our taxes, and-to main- 
tain‘our poor. ‘“ No;” fays a leading man in 
the veftry, ‘‘ that is not all; they will expeé& 
« likewife to-be maintained in their turn, when- 
“ ever any of them happens to be'unfitted for 
“ labour, by ficknefs or old age.” This is.a very 
common objection, and, perhaps, we may find 
it full of fenfe and ‘equity ; efpecially, when we 
confider that the parith could not be fuppofed 
to have the pleafure of feeding, cloathing, and - 
teaching them in their infancy. 

To be ferious, there is no danger of any in- 
firm people leaving their native countries, upon 
the hopes of getting a fhare of the pitiful pit- 
tance, which is left by the parifh officers, for 
the maintenance of the public poor. Thofe 
who are found to leave their native countries, 
in order to feek their fortunes in diftant climates, 
are not the old, the maimed, the fick, and the 
diftreft; but the young, the healthy, the 
vigorous and the vain; thofe who have, or 
fancy they have, talents, which will give them 
a fuperiority over the inhabitants of thofe coun- 
tries to which they chufe to migrate. The na- 
tives of every country have great advantages in 
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bufinefs over ftrangers, arifing from that circum. 
ftance alone of their nativity. It is a great point 
in bufinefs to. fet out with the‘knowledge-of the 
language and-cuftoms of the country,’ to:enjoy 
the affiftance of relations and {chool-fellows; and 
to have cuftomers tranfmitted by habit from 
matter to apprentice; in all. which refpects the 
difadvantages of foreignérs can only be:compen- 
fated by fuperior fkill and induftry. ~ » ~ | 
But, fay their oppofers,-were the foreigners 
to recommend: themfelves only by their fuperior 
ikill and induftry, we fhould not dare to com- 
plain; but, they make themfelves acceptable to 
the rich and the giddy, by oddities and artifices, 
altogether unconnected with their callings. For 
inftance, fay they, we fhall have an artift, who, 
though inferior in talents to feveral of our own 
countrymen, fhall carry away the vogue from 
them all, by wearing a long beard, and look~ 
ing like a Turk, when there are twenty perfons 
ready to make oath, that he'is neither better 
nor worfe than: a chriftian. And is this a caufe 
of complaint ? One would think that Englith- 
men had no beards, or that there was a law here, 
as in Ruffia, to prohibit the growth of them. 
‘The gentleman does not, as ] have been inform- 
ed, pretend to any exclufive patent for thefe his 
accoutrements; and if he has difcovered, that 
by fubmitting to eat his bread with the fweat of 
his muttachio’s, he fhall earn better bread than 
would otherwife come to his fhare, it would be 
foolifhly 
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foolithly difputing Taftes, ‘to find fault we the 


proceeding. . 

In thort, be that as it will, it ‘ought to. “have 
no place in a queftion betwixt Englith-and Fo- 
reigners... Quackery and affeCtation are the 
growth of every climaté; and of our own deat 
country as much, at leatt, as of any other un- 
der the fun. Long before this hairy phenome- 
non landed at Dover, that force of Englith ge= 
nius, which laid open to Sir Isaac NewTon 
the laws of attraction, had difcovered to the fa-. 
mous Tipprpor that there was a virtue in par- 
ticles of filver-lace, artfully difpofed upon an old 
hat and coat, that would greatly accelerate the 
circulation of gingerbread: The effects of this 
talifmanic contrivance are well known; the 
caufe and manner of its operation are not fo ob= 
vious. All we know is, that it acts upon thofe 
who come within its vortex ; but in what ratio, 
whether according to the cube, or the {quare of 
the diftance, is yet undeterminéd by philofo- 
phers., For my own part, being totally ignorant 
of geometry, and at the fame time not fuperfti-- 
tious enough to believe, that there is any fympa- 
thy fubfifting betwixt the filver upon Tipp1- 
pvou’s hat, and the copper in the pockets of his 
cuftomers ; I am inclined to think, that it affects 
their underftandings only, and that the procefs 
is entirely of a logical nature. The aftonifhed 
people fee, that thofe bits of filver-lace; make 
TIDDIDOL an extraordinary fine gingerbread 
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baker:;. andi then: concludethae an’ extraordinary 

ne gingerbread baker muft bake extraordinary 
fine gingerbread. liam. not fure, that thi is 
extraordinary found. reafoning, but Iam: fare, 
from-many. years obfervation, that it is-as ‘con- 
clufive in favour of artifts; born upon the: banks 
of the Thames,.as of thofe-who come from the 
Rhone or the Tiber. 

Before I take leave’ of: this fubject, it may 
not be amifs to make a-remark or:two upon the 
word. Alien, when applied to. perfons refident 
in England. He is, it feems, an alien, and by 
law fubje€t. to various difcouragements, who is 
born.of foreign-parents, in a foreign country. A 
Jaw-defcription altogether arbitrary, and no-bet- 
ter. grounded on the real- nature of citizenfhip, 
than if it declared thofe to be aliens, who were 
born: with-fach: coloured. eyes, or in fuch a fea- 
fon. One way to be fenfible of this, is to ex- 
amine the two difqualifications feparately, and 
to.afk: Is it being born in a diftant country 
which unfits a man from being a-freeman of 
England? No; for the fons of Englifhmen 
born: abroad are all Englifh. Is it then being 
born of foreign’ parents? No; for the fons of 
foreigners, if born in England, are acknow- 
ledged to be Englifh. -It is inconceivable, why 
neither of thofe circumftances of birth, taken 
fingly, fhould: tend to difqualify the perfon fo 
born, and yet, that by a: ftrange fort of arith- 

metic, 
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metic, the:addition of thofetwo nothings, fhould 
produce;a {omething: fo difadvantageous; .¢ + 

In: whatever light. we view this:diftin@ion, .1 
am confidentiit: will-be: found:to owe: itsideriva~ 
tion entirely to the municipal laws of this ifland ; 
and, confequently, a repeal of thofe laws, by a 
general act of Naturalization, would entirely 
remove it; and then every man, refiding in Eng- 
land, would be an Englifhman to all intents and 
purpofes. So that to oppofe fuch an ad, is, in 
other words, to aflent to laws, by which many 
thoufands of Englifhmen are éxcluded from this 
country, and from partaking-of benefits, which, 
by the bare participation, they would propor- 
tionably encreafe, and be equally entitled to 
with the reft. To talk of a foreigner, natura~ 
lized by refidence, as a foreigner, is as great an 
abufe of language, as to talk of melted ice, as 
ice, For as the latter becomes water by melting, 
lofing all the properties of ice; fo the other be- 
comes an Englifhman, ipfo facto, by the in- 
corporation: and any reafonings, drawn from 
his former ftate, can only ferve to miflead the 
fhallow and unthinking. 

Let us therefore lay afide all fuch unnatural 
diftinétions, that divert our attention from thofe, 
which it is ever deftrudtive to overlook. Let 
us be careful to diftinguifh honeft men from 
knaves, labourers from drones, and ingenious 
men from coxcombs: Let us punith crimes, 
{tarve Jazinefs, and ridicule falfe pretence, whe- 
ther the culprit be Trojan or Tyrian: But let 


us 
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us not facrifice ufeful: realities’ to‘ unmianin g 
words ;- nor fubmit:the learning and: experience 
of-the prefent age, to the narrow-hearted whims 
-ef our ignorant and:favage progenitors, ~~ 
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Lorp MODISH’s a 


Lorp andLapy MODISH, Lapy HARRIOT, 
and CoroneL FREEMAN, 


Lorp MODISH. 
ND fo you prefer HupisRAs to 
VirGiL? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 
I do indeed, my Lord. 


Lorp MODISH. 
But why, my noble Colonel ? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 
Becaufe he gives me moft pleafure. 
i 2 Lorp 
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| Lorp MODISH. 


Then allow me to tell you, George, you are 
with all your reading an abfolute Goth, and 
have no manner of tafte. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


So you told me laft-night, my Lord, when 
I preferred Canary to Champaign. 


Lorp MODISH. 


No doubt ; for that was juft {uch -another 
inftance of your Gothicnefs. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


Y agree with your Lordfhip that the cafes are 
very parallel, and for that reafon I mention your 
laft night’s obfervation. The word za/fe origi- 
nally belongs to the palate, and it is not amis 
. to have that always in view, when we fufped a 
mifapplication of it in the way of metaphor. It 
is by tafte, no doubt, that we are able to diftin- 
guith falt from fugar, and muftard from apple- 
pie; its proper office being upon all fuch occa- 
fions to inform us what is what. But allow me 
to afk your Lordthip, why you faid I had no 
tafte in wine, when it was plain, by ‘my pre- 
ference of one of the bottles, that I could very 
well diftinguith it from the reft. 


Lorp 
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Lory MODISH. 


You certainly now affect to mifunderftand 
me. By faying you had no tafte, I did not 
mean that you was not capable of diftinguifhing ; 
but, according to the ufual application of the 


phrafe, that you had a bad tafte, and preferred 
the worft, 


Cor, FREEMAN. 


This is, my Lord, an application of the 
word fa/fe, that, however ufual, fomewhat de- 
viates from its original and proper fenfe. For, 
according to that, good tafte can fignify no 
more than a: greater than ordinary accuracy in 
determining, in certain cafes, that two diftiné&t 
things are of the fame or of different kinds, and 
when of different kinds in affigning the proper 
name to each. Take a man fo endowed into 
your cellar, and without feeing the labels, he 
will tell you not only that this hogfhead is Port 
and that Claret, but amongft the Clarets that 
this is of fuch a growth and fuch a year, that of 
fuch another. I am very fenfible that your 
Lordfhip’s application of the phrafe is neverthe- 
lefs ufual : but if all the phrafes that convey no 
diftin@ and invariable meaning were banithed 
out of the world, we fhould be deprived, among 
the reft, of a great many that are very ufual and 
fathionable. But, a propos of our laft night's 
liquor, did you mean by the worft the leaft 

A 3 whole- 
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wholefome? If fo, lam afraid my tafte can hardly 
be defended. 
Lorp MODISH. 
No, faith; 1 believe the Champaign is the 
worft cf the two in that refpect. No; I meant 
that which had the worft flavour. 


Coz. FREEMAN. 


Then I fuppofe you think me infincere in my 
declaration ot jiking Canary. 


Lorp MODISH. 

T have known you too long, George, to lay 
infincerity to your charge. No; I make no 
doubt of your having really a very bad tafte in 
your potations. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 
You mean, then, I dare fay, that it is not your 
tafte. 
Lorp MODISH. 
No; nor of any of your acquaintance, Tl be 
fworn. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


So then the goodnef§ or badnefs of one’s tafte 
is to be determined | by the tafte of the majority. 


Lorp MCDISH. 


Certainly ; and were it otherwife what con- 
fufien mufi enfec? for when men are to drink 
jovially together, it is highly reafonable that the 

few 
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few fhould yield in the choice of the liquor to 
the many. 


Cot. FREEMAN, 


My Lord, I will allow your confequence : 
But what neceffity is there for this fociety in 
drink, by which the conformity becomes ne- 
ceflary? When foldiers are to attack the ene- 
my, fuch an union muft be abfolutely necef- 
fary ; elfe one platoon might retire whilft an- - 
other advanced. It is no lefs neceflary where 
more pacific people are met to dance country- 
dances ; elfe the man might be footing corners, 
whilft his partner was figuring in. Ualefs all 
fight and dance with one accord, the purpofes 
of fighting and dancing would be entirely fru- 
ftrated. But there is nothing in the nature of 
drinking, that hinders it from being performed 
as effectually, and to as good purpofe, by a 
fingle perfon, as by one that has thirty legions 
at his back. When you can make it appear 
that a man ought to take phyfic becaufe his 
friend his fick, or to drink becaufe he is drv, it 
may then appear reafonable in him to drink of 
a particular kind of liquor becaufe his compa- 
nions happen to be pleafed with the flavour of 
it: an extraordinary ftretch of complaifance, 
from which no perfon feems to reap any advan- 
tage, For my own part, I profefs myfelf an en- 
tire friend to toleration and liberty of confcience, 
and think it little better than popery and the in- 
quifition to compel any man to {wallow what 
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goes againft his ftomach, on pretence of prefer- 
ving unity in public drinking. 


Lorp MODISH. 
Thou artan odd fellow, George, that is certain, 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


_Iam indeed, my Lord; for I always deliver 
my own fentiments, and in my own words. 


Lorp MODISH. 


So then you reckon religion and drinking to 
be of the fame nature. J think I have known 
you fornetimes more lucky in your comparifons, 


Cot. FREEMAN, 


T don’t pretend, my Lord, that the paral- 
Jel will hold in every refpe@; but with re- 
gard to the fubject of our prefent converfation 
they are certainly very much akin: being both 
matters of private concern and advantage on- 
ly; and, of courfe, the objeds only of tafte 
or private opinion. But when I fpeak of reli- 
gion, I would be underftood of what is {pecu- 
lative and ritual, and not at all of the moral 
duties: So when I fpeak of drinking, I mean 
drinking for pleafure, without taking any of 
its medicinal effets into confideration ; for as 
by thefe fociety may be affeCted, they are very 
properly the objects of general concern and en- 
quiry. 

8 Lorp 
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Lorp MODISH. 


Then you don’t allow the moral duties to be 
the objects of tafte. My Lord Shaftefbury is of 
a very different opinion. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 

That may be; but his Lordfhip ftands not 
for divine authority with me. I know, my Lord, 
that there has been much unfortunate pains 
employed, by many authors from Plato down 
to Sir Harry Beaumont, in order to confound 
the objects of judgment with thofe of tafte and 
feeling ; than which nothing can be more vulgar 


and unphilofophical. 


Lorn MODISH. 


I fancy it is not an eafy matter to’ feparate 
them; and, as I know you have turned your 
mind pretty much to fuch enquiries, I fhould 
be glad to know what touchftone you recom- 
mend for that purpofe. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 

It does not appear to me {fo difficult as it 
feems to thofe refined philofophers ; and thus I 
diftinguith them. Whatever has a rule or ftand- 
ard to which it may be referred, and is capa- 
ble of comparifon, is not the object of tafte, but 
of reafon and judgment. On the other hand, 
the proper objects of tafte, or feeling, are fuch 
as are relative to the perfon only who is actua- 
ted by them, who is the fole judge whether 
thofe feelings be agreeable, or otherwife ; and 

being 
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being informed of this fimple fa& from himélf, 
no farther confequence can be drawn from it, 
neither does it admit of any difpute. Thus when 
a man tells me that venifon eats better with cure 
rant than with gravy fauce, he only informs me 
of his private opinion concertiing it. It admits 
of no reafoning, pro or con. There it muft reft, 
and he muft have the like patience to hear me, 
in my turn, declare that gravy fauce is far be- 
fore currant ; and this without making any re- 
ply, if he has a grain of fenfe. It is quite other- 
wife when either he or I affert that Weftmin- 
fter hall is longer than Weftminfter bridge, or 
that oak is {pecifically heavier than copper ; for 
in each of thofe cafes there is a ftandard to ap- 
ply, to wit, a foot rule in one cafe, and a pair 
of fcales in the other, which entirely exclude 
opinion from having any fhare in the debate. 
With regard to one thing’s being comparatively 
better than another, there is likewife a ftand- 
ard of another kind, which leaves the prefe- 
rence to be decided by the judgment ; and that 
is the relation which fuch things bear to the ufe 
for which they are both fuppoied to be intend- 
ed. As for inftance, if it thould become the 
fubje&t of enquiry which of two {words is the 
bef, the intention of fighting being fuppofed, 
the preference will be reafonably given to that, 
which, by its fuperior ftrength, lightnefs, fharp- 
refs, and perhaps length, is the fitteft for fight. 
¥f, for the fame purpofe, the comparifon hap- 
pens between a {word and a pair of f{ciflars, the 

pre- 
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preference will, no doubt, fall to the fword for 
very obvious reafons. But vary the circumftan- 
ces of the intended combat, and explain that it 
is not to be fought in a field, but in a poft chaife 
or a centry box, and you will be obliged to 
rejudge the caufe by a new ftandard, which will 
infallibly declare a pair of {ciffars to be a more fa- 
tal, and confequently a better, weapon than any 
Toledo in the world. It is poffible, by thus fup- 
pofing certain circumftances, to bring the moft 
different and moft remote objects in nature to 
be compared by a common ftandard ; but where 
this is not provided, reafon muft be pleafed to 
Jeave the bench, and refer the matter entirely to 
tafte, or private inclination, It is that alone 
which can determine a young Lady in her choice 
between pink and blue, or perhaps between her 
Dancing-mafter, and the Sheriff of the County ; 
and from fuch a fentence there lies no appeal. 
Having thus, as I think, fairly flated the diffe- 
rent pretenfions of judgment and tafte, I will 
leave it to your Lordfhip to pronounce whether 
they are fo like one another as to be eafily mif- 
taken. 
Lorp MODISH. 

In the way you have ftated the affair there can 
be no difficuity, and the maxim, that there is no 
difputing of tafies, is one of thofe that are the 
moft univerfally received. 


Cor. FREEMAN, 
The maxim is, as you fay, my Lord, in 
every body’s mouth, but there are very few whofe 
under- 
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underftandings are at all the better for it. I 
have, you know, in the courfe of my life, mix- 
ed in'a great variety of {cenes, civil and military, 
and ;have made one in all forts of companies, 
from her Grace’s drawing-room to a Gravefend 
tilt-boat, but have ever found, at leaft, three 
fourths of the converfations, high and low, to 
be employed in each perfon’s declaring his own 
tafte, and decrying that of his companions: a 
method of {pending time which appeared to me 
- fo uninterefting, fo unentertaining, and fo un- 
profitable, that it has contributed more than 
any thing elfe to the folitary and bookith life 
that I have led for fome years paft. Not but 
that I find, every now and then, fome of my 
calf-fkin companions, who are guilty of the fame 
egotifms, impertinently endeavouring to palm 
upon me their own opinions and thofe of their 
mafters, inftead of argument and matter of fact ; 
but then I can more eafily get rid of their com- _ 
pany. I was laft Sunday drinking tea. at Lady 
Faddleton’s, where unfortunately Mifs Molly 
Bright. happened to be mentioned as a beauty, 
and produced a difpute of an hour and a half, 
that made me forry the holinefs ofthe day did 
not fuffer me to propofe whift ; for I think a to- 
tal filence not fo bad as fo perverfe an abufe of 
{peech. 
Lapy HARRIOT. 
And pray, Colonel, don’t you think Mifs 
Molly Bright handfome ? 
Cot. 
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. Cot. FREEMAN. 

Suppofe, Madam, I fhould fay yes; what 
would your Ladyfhip infer from my anfwer? 
Nothing more, I prefume, than that the was 
handfome in my eyes. Were you defirous of 
knowing what fhe appeared in my Lord’s, I 
fancy you would be under a neceffity of putting 


the fame queftion to him, juft as if it had never 
been put to me. Lo8 


a 


Lapy HARRIOT, 


Then you think it is all fancy, and that there 
is nothing real in beauty. 


Cor. FREEMAN, 


I have, Madam, too much reafon to believe 
that there is fomething real in its effects, if you 
will accept of that as an an{wer. 


Lapy HARRIOT. 

Tam not philofopher enough to know whe- 
ther it be an anfwer or not. ‘But fure, -Colo- 
nel, you muft own there are fome women 
whom all the world allows to be handfome. 


Cot. FREEMAN. . 

Your Ladythip feems to be more a philofo- 
pher than you are willing to acknowledge. 
You are endeavouring, 1 find, to withdraw fe- 
male beauty from amongft the number of thofe 
things which are merely the objets of tafte, by 
al 
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an appeal to a matter of fact, the general fen- 
timents of mankind. But, fuppofing the fad 
to be conclufive, I do not underftand how it 
can be fo afcertained as to become a fafe foun- 
dation for any fuperftructure of reafoning. 


Lapy MODISH. 


Perhaps, Colonel, you do not allow there is 
fuch a thing neither as uglinefs. Could you 
prove that point, there are fome Ladies whom the 
whole town would think vaftly beholden to you, 


Cor. FREEMAN. 

The cafe of deformity is fomewhat different, 
Madam, from that of beauty. Deformity may 
be fubject to enquiry, and reducible to certain 
principles, altho’ beauty fhould not. A face 
which has one eye larger than the other, which 
has the mouth awry, or one cheek fat and the 
other lean, is certainly deformed, and in this all 
men will agree. But it does not follow that the 
reverfe of thefe will produce beauty. As to the 
agreement which Lady Harriot hasobferved with 
regard to the beauty of certain females, I believe.it 
will not be difficult to account for it without al- 
lowing it to be real. Asfor inftance, let usfuppofe 
that two or three of thofe worthies, who are by 
fate appointed to fet fathions in our great city, 
fhould from amongft five thoufand young wo- 
men, equally free of deformity, pick out Mifs 
Thingum, at random, and toaft her upon all 

occa- 
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occafions for a burning beauty. What will be the 
confequence? Thofe who are an inch below 
them in fafhionability, if you will allow me the 
word, will catch the found, and convey it like 
the watch-word of a camp from the Generalif- 
fimo to the centinel. The machine being once 
fet in motion, there is nothing to obftruct its pro= 
grefs. The men of fenfe never tire other people 
with declaring their own taftes, and are equally 
unwilling to lofe their time in difputing the 
taftes of others. Amongft the fools there is 
here and there one to be found, who will en- 
gage in the wife controverfy, and will fay, In~ 
deed I don’t fee any thing {0 fuperlatively band- 
fome in Mifi Thingum, that there fhould be all 
this rout made about her; but the greateft part 
of them are fuch poltroons as to be afraid of 
oppofing the prevailing cry for fear of fhewing 
their ignorance, always fuppofing beauty to be 
a {cience which it is incumbent upon every gen~ 
tleman to underftand. This I am fure of, that 
there is nothing more common, both fer fools 
and men of fenfe, than when their toaft is 
demanded, to give a fafhionable beauty whom 
they never faw. As to the Ladies, tho’ none 
of them can be fuppofed much {mitten with . 
Mifs Thingum, yet they are all unanirhous in 
allowing her to be handfome, and this from. 
a very obvious motive. They all know that 
any hefitation from them would be afcribed to 
envy, which, as it would both leffen them- 
felves, 
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felves, and add to the triumph. of their rival, 
they are at a great’ deal of pains to hide; and 
all the while that they look upon her {way as 
ufurpation, they, for their own fakes, affeit her 
divine right. Mankind upon many fuch occafions 
become their own dupes, and fall proftrate be- 
fore the idols which themfelves have fet up; 
but hiftory, Lady Harriot, and the inveftiga. 
tion of facts will always enable us to fet the 
true flamp upon fuch fublime pretentions. 
Whatever is natural is of divine origin, and 
the firft fource of it will be for ever hid from 
our vain curiofity; but all fham claims to divi- 
nity are eafily expofed, whenever the pro- 
per means are employed. Would you, for in- 
ftance, be certified whether any particular 
race of Kings are by divine appointment, you 
need only trace their fteps,. and it is ten to 
one but you find the firft of them at the head 
of a gang of rebels, murderers, and banditti. 
The fame method of enquiry will fet us right, 
as to the unbounded empire which town-toafts 
pretend to exercife over our hearts. A very 
little tracing will convince us, that altho’ they 
are women by the eternal appointment of the 
Almighty, they owe their being,\as ‘univerfal 
beauties, to a very few men, and thofe per- 
haps neither the wifeft nor the fobereft of their 
fpecies. At leaft we may in this manner ac- 
count for the apparent univerfality of fentiment 
concerning them, to a degree that will rendet 

it 
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it too doubtful for any conclufion to be drawn 
from it. 


Lorp MODISH. 


My dear Colonel, your hiftory of Mifs 
Thingum, as you call her, is very plaufible ; 
but you have not given -us the proof of any of 
thofe facts by which you pretend to trace the 
progrefs of her glory. You feem here, I think, 
to give more indulgence to your own guefles 
than you are commonly willing to allow to 
thofe of other people. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


Your obje€tion, my Lord, is very juft; and 
as I knew not how to ftrip thofe general faéts 
of the appearance of guefies, I was not very 
pofitive in my inferences from them. My 
notion, however, of that matter is formed 
from real obfervations, ftrong enough from 
their number to convince myfelf; tho’ fingly 
too inconfiderable, to be of weight in a quei- 
tion of fo general a nature, or to be urged as 
proof to your Lordfhip: unlefs your experience 
happen to coincide with mine; which I am 
apt to believe is in fome meafure the cafe, by - 
your allowing my account to be plaufible. 
But I have an argument much more clearly 
founded againft the agreement of mankind, 
with regard to the beauty of any particular fe- 
male ; which is, that fuch an univerfality of fen- 
timents would ftand in contradiction to all the 

B hitherto 
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hitherto Known principles of nature: for it 
would have been given inwwain, if not for very: 
deftructive purpofes. For what could be fup- 
pofed more ridiculous, and even fatal, than 
for all the inhabitants of London and Weft- 
rinfter to be real, inftead of pretended, admi- 
rers of one woman? Happily for the world, 
their practice, which is much more to be de- 
pended on than their words, fhews us that 
this is far from being the cafe; and that each 
of them has his fair, for whom he fighs in 
private, and whofe name he thinks too facred 


to be mingled with the sas and midnight 
debauch of a tavern. 


Lapy HARRIOT. : 
That may be very true, Colonel ; but ‘may 
not a man think a woman beautiful without 
being in love with her? and on the contrary, 
may “he not be in iove with one whom he does 
not think beautiful? There is a thing they Call 
the agreeable, which has often more powerful 
effects than mere beauty. 


Lorp MODEH. 


Harriot is certainly in the right there, 
George ; I believe there is no body but has, 
fome time or other, felt that diftinGtion. 


Cot. FREEMAN, — 
My Lord, I have often heard the diftine- 
tion; but I am apt to fufpect that it confilts 
only 
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only in the oppofition of real fentiment to mif- 
taken knowledge; or rather, of a word with a 
meaning to one that has little or none. 


Lorpy MODISH. 
I fhould be glad to have that explained. © 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


Indeed, my Lord, the diftinétion betwixt 
beautiful and agreeable, when applied to fa- 
ces, is barely verbal, and will vanifh, toge- 
ther with all the difficulties attending this 
fubject, immediately upon a precife definition 
of thofe words. We have only to afk our- 
felves, what 7s beauty? The philofophical 
anfwer, is, That form which pleafes. Let us 
next afk, what is meant by an agrecable form ; 
the anfwer is certainly, That which pleafes. So 
that to determine which of the two, the beau- 
tiful or.the agreeable woman, when..put in 
oppofition, is the genuine beauty, we need 
only examine the actual effects of both ; and 
if it appears that love and defire are attendant 
upon agreeable women no lefs than upon 
beauties, as both your Lordfhip and Lady 
Harriot feem to allow, it will follow that the 
agreeable woman is really beautiful in the eyes 
of that man to whom fhe is agreeable, any 
reafoning or fafhion to the contrary notwith- 
ftanding. 
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Lorp MODISH. 


Suppofing your notion of the agreeable to 
be juft, I fhould be glad to know what is 
then meant by beauty in oppofition to what 
pleafes only. You know it is a word in every 
body’s mouth, and you cannot imagine they 
mean nothing at all by it. If I were inclined 
to doubt them, my own fentiments would 
convince me of their fincerity. Is there-no 
fuch thing as regular features, which may 


fatisfy the judgment, without touching the 
‘heart? 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


I have many reafons, my Lord, to believe 
there is not; but, without having recourfe to 
any, the difcourfe of thofe who value them- 
felves the moft upon their connoiffeurthip in 
beauty, is fufficient to convince us that: they 
talk with as little reflection as feeling upon the 
fubje@. Atk one of them what he means by 
regular features; he will firft be furprifed at 
your ignorance ; and if -you perfift in your en- 
quiry, will tell you, features that are in due 
proportion ; afk what he means by due propor- 
tion, and he will perhaps tell you, after. much 
ftammering, that Lady fomebcdy’s features are 
in due proportion ; afk why he thinks her features 
in due proportion, he will tell you, decaufe they 
are regular ; and if you carry on your queftions 
to all eternity, the anfwers will ftill trot in the 


fame 
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fame circle they fet out in; and tho’ very far 
from making us more knowing than we were, 
are perhaps the beft anfwers- that the fubject af- 
fords. The folly lies in anfwering at all to fuch- 
queftions You feem in deep contemplation, 
my Lord. 





Lory MODISH. 

Faith, George, I was firft rummaging my 
brain to fee whether I could not find there {ome 
rules by which features might be adjufted ; but 
tono purpofe. From that I have gone upon 
a more humble fearch, to try if I could dif- 
cover what it was that had all along induced 
me to {peak of fuch things. For I affure you I 
meant fomething ; tho’, to deal fincerely, I am 
not able, at this time, to tell what. Are you 
conjuror enough to guefs what I meant ? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


If my knowledge and penetration were 
equal to your Lordfhip’s candor I fhould not 
cefpair, however difficult the tafk, of giving you 
complete fatisfaction. But as it is only a guefs 
you demand, you fhall have it, hit or mifs ; and 
the more readily as this is not the firft time I 
have endeavoured to account to myfelf, for fo 
whimfical a phenomenon in human nature. A 
very little fedate reflection muft convince a man 
of fenfe that there is no ftandard of female beau- 
ty, to which all the various degrees of it may be 
referred ; and yet it is no lefs plain that thofe 
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who every day fo earneftly difpute about 
thofe various degrees, muft have fome- 
thing which they perfuade themfelves is a 
ftandard. The queftion is only, how they 
came by fuch a perfuafion? My conjecture is, 
that it is acquired by early education, and fo 
early, that no man is able to remember its firft 
eftablifhment in his mind, I fuppofe a child of 
two years old is told that Mz/s what do you call 
if, whom he fees perhaps every day, is vaftly 
handfome. This being the firft time of his 
learning the word handfome or beautiful, and 
conneCting an idea to it, he will never after 
be able to feparate the word from its original 
impreffion ; but will, from that accidental 
conjuntion, form to himfelf a general fyftem 
of beauty, and will keep it up, by a fucceffive 
application of it to other women, many years 
after the who gave birth to his fyftem is for- 
gotten. And thus by a perverfe adherence to 
theory, in a matter entirely practical, be will 
perfit to his dying day in extolling a certain 
tort of faces for which he has not the leaft de- 
fire or affeGtion. In this manner five hundred 
men may have five hundred ftandards of beau- 
ty; which, tho’ all taken from women with- 
out any deformity or juft exception, may be all 
exceedingly different from one another. What 
wonder is it then that one man’s verdict upon 
a woman's beauty fhould be fo little fatisfactory 
to his companion, who meafures her by an-~ 

other 
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other fcale. This cannot be called di/puting 
taftes; becaufe tafte or fentiment is here en- 
tirely excluded; but it is equally ufelefs and 
irrational, 

Such, however, feem to be the grounds 
upon which the common run of: mankind 
venture to give their judgment in thofe matters. 
With.regard to the more inftructed and polite, 
there is another circumftance, which, having 
more the appearance of a common ftandard, 
has abundantly affifted in running them into 
difputes concerning beauty; and that is the 
agreement of painters and fculptors upon that 
head ; which they fuppofe could. not happen, if 
every artift was left to his own particular feel- 
ing of beauty, without any principles to guide 
him. But it is very eafy to account for this 
agreement, without finding ourfelves much 
nearer an univerfal ftandard than we were at 
firft. No fooner were the arts of painting and 
{culpture brought to fome degree of excellence, 
but the artifts, in reprefenting a Venus, an 
Helen, or any other perfonage, from whom 
beauty was expected, muft have found all their 
endeavours to pleafe rendered ineffectual by the 
variety of fentiments which different men, by 
the various ftructure of their-nerves and organs, 
have of beauty: fo that the painter's miftrefs, 
however beautiful fhe might appear to him, and 
however juftly he might portray her, would 
have little chance of charming the f{pectators, 

B 4 who 
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who would each think his own Dulcinea in- 
finitely fuperior to the Venus. Neither would 
‘he mend the matter by fubftituting a beauty 
of his judgment, according to the method 
juft defcribed, whilft every man had a ‘ftand- 
ard of his own, equally partial, by which: he 
condemned it. Here neceffity, the mother of 
invention, would come to his affiftance, and 
fet him upon a method that, although it might 
charm few, would difguft.no body; that is, 
to form a face that fhould affect a medium 
‘in all its features and proportions, carefully 
avoiding every thing extraordinary, however 
himfelf might be ftruck with it. He muf 
have found that tho’ one man, either by a 
peculiarity of real tafte, or of acquired pre- 
poffeffion, was fond of a high nofe; another 
thought it deteftable. That to onea fat cheek 
wes charming, to another a lean one, and that 
each defpifed the other’s choice as deformed 
and ridiculous. The painter’s bufinefs was there- 
fore to fieer as clear as poffible of thefe oppo- 
fite rocks, and to give his goddefs neither a 
high nor a low, but a ftreight nofe, with 
cheeks that were neither fat nor lean, pre- 
ferving the feme mediocrity in all the propor- 
tions of her face. Upon fuch a principle as 
this we may fuppofe it ‘was that Polycletus 
formed his Venus, which Pliny -fays was cal- 
led the canon or flandard; and that he .@ually 

did 
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did fo, ftill farther appears by all the antique 
ftatues. now remaining ; which, by their great 
fimilarity, plainly appear to be all copies, more 
or lefs exa&t, of one original, framed upon 
this cautious principle. But it is one thing 
not to be deformed, and another to be beauti~ 
ful; one thing to avoid cenfure, and another 
thing to pleafe. Neither have I met with ought 
in the opinions of the eminent painters and 
{culptors, with whom I am ufed to converfe, 
that any way inclines me to alter mine with re- 
gard to this matter. Thofe of them who have 
{pent fome of their beft years in the ftudy of the 
antique ftatues, and the modern imitations of 
them all over Italy, have told me that upon 
their firft acquaintance they were not fo much 
ftruck with the beauty of their faces; but that 
the more they faw them, the more their ad- 
miration of them encreafed. But this after- 
admiration is far from being a proof of their 
having any thing remarkably beautiful in them- 
felves; and is nothing more than the common 
effet of habit, which thews itfelf not oniy in 
things of an indifferent nature, fuch as cookery, 
drefs, and furniture, but often alfo in things 
that are at firft extremely naufeous and dif- 
agreeable, fuch as tobacco, coffee, and other 
drugs, which by ufe become fo bewitching, 
that their votaries rather chufe to part with their 
heaith than refign them. Here then, in the 
antique, we find a fort of common meafure, 


but 
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but which falls mightily in its value when we 
confider that it is only of a negative kind, from 
which no excellence, no ftriking grace can be 
expected : and likewife that, imperfect as it is, 
it is known only to a few, perhaps not one in a 
hundred of thofe who talk about regular fea- 
tures; and of thofe few there is ftill a much 
{maller number, chiefly painters and {culptors, 
on whom the habit of looking at thofe antiques 
has been fo conftant as to make any real im- 
preffion. In fuch it may be called their tafte ; 
‘but, as I hinted fome time ago, we muft be 
careful not to fay that fuch people have a good 
_or a bad tafte; fince whatever is truly tafte, 
whether it belonged originally to the nerves, or 
was produced in them by habit, admits of no 
comparifon, in point of excellence. All we 
can fay with propriety is, that fuch a man has 
the tobacco tafte, or the fugar-candie tafte, ox 
the antique tafte; that is, he likes tobacco, 
fugar-candie, or the antique. This has in it no- 
thing comparative, and is only an affertion con- 
cerning a matter of fact of the fimpleft kind. 
But, my Lord, I find my eagernefs in en- 
deavouring to fatisfy your Lordfhip’s demand, 
has Jed me into a Profefforial kind of difcourfe, 
that will be little agreeable, I am afraid, to the 
Ladies. It is the common effect of fuch fub- 
jects; fo let us call a new caufe. . Pray, Lady 
Modifh, has your Ladyfhip feen the two new 
dancers that Rich has brought over ? 
Lapy 
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Whether I have, or have not, I tha’n’t tell 
you. And truly, Colonel, you, oughtto make 
us fome apology for breaking off a ferious con- 
verfation upon our account ; as if we were in- . 
capable of being entertained by any thing but 
trifles. It is true we are feldom tried with any 
thing elfe,. but that is not fo much our fault as 
that of you men; who think, no doubt, to 
preferve your authority the better by keeping us 
in ignorance. 


Lapy HARRIOT. 


Indeed, Colonel, the conclufion of your 
fpeech does not deferve, either from my fifter 
or me, any acknowledgments that are favour- 
able; and yet, fuch is my goodnefs, I cannct 
help owning that I have been much better en- 
tertained with your explanation of tafte, than 
ever I was with any of thofe difputes which it 
daily"occafions. Moft men, indeed, who enter 
upon nice fubjects before Ladies, feem rather, 
by their latin and cramp words, to aim at 
aftonifhing, than either entertaining or inftrua- 
ing us. But I muft do you the juftice to fay 
that this is never your practice; for you always 
exprefs yourfelf in fo plain a way that I fancy I 
comprehend your whole meaning, tho’ it is 
probable I am fometimes miftaken. 


Cot. 
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Cot. FREEMAN. 


acknowledge, Ladies, both the jufticeand gen- 
tlenefs of your rebuke, and am perfectly fenfible 
that, if I am not underftood in a fubject like 
this, which is not peculiar to any art or profef- 
fion, the-defeét is in me, and not in either of 
your Ladyfhips. And as for the cramp words 
Lady Harriot mentions, they are feldom any 
thing but {kreens which vanity has hitherto em- 
ployed in order to hide ignorance. Of late, 
philofophy has put on a more familiar air, and 
is not afhamed to have it known that the is no- 
thing but common fenfe and experience metho- 
difed ; and it feems now-agreed that the truly 
learned language isthat which is beft underftood. 


Lorp MODISH. ~ 

I muft own, Colonel, that the notion of an 
univerfal ftandard for the beauty of natural ob- 
jects, would be very contradictory to that al- 
mott felf-evident truth, that whatever 1s 2s right; 
fince in the great variety of forms which God 
has contrived, the benign end of pleafing would 
have been fruftrated, if he had not ordained a 
like variety to exift in the apprehenfions and 
feelings of different men as well as of different 
animals concerning thofe things. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 
It is moft certainly fo, my Lord; and it is 
furprizing that fo many ingenious men fhould 
have 
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have loft their time in a fearch, the vanity of 
which is fo obvious. Hogarth owns that his 

line of beauty and grace is not to be {een in a 
toad; which if true, ought to have convinced 
him, either that there was no fuch line, or uni- 
verfal receipt for beauty; or elfe that he had 
not yet hit upon it: fince it hardly'admits of a 
doubt, that a blooming fhe toad is the moft 
beautiful fight in the creation, to all the craw- 
ling young gentlemen of her acquaintance ; and 
that her crawl, or as they may poffibly call it, 
her pas grave, is far before the minuet ftep, 
with all its wavings. An analyfis or diffection 
can never be begun of any fubjeé till the fub- 
je@ itfelf is afcertained, and confequently no 
analyfis can be made of abftract beauty, nor of 
any abftraction whatfoever, Till a real fome- 
thing is difcovered, which we are fure by ex- 
perience is univerfally the fource of pleafure, 
any attempt to difcover the univerfal principle of 
pleafure by analyfis muft be fruitlefs; and the 
philofopher who engages in fuch a bufinefs, af- 
ter finding that he has been gravely meafuring 
a dream with a pair of compaffes, will probably 
return at laft to the je 2e cay quoy, upon which 
he had at firft difdainfully turned his back. Does 
your Lordfhip know Sir Roger North ? 


Lorp MODISH: 


Yes, a little ; he feems to be a comical hearty 
old fellow. 


Cot. 
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Cot. FREEMAN. 


He is fo, my Lord; but he is fomething 
more ; for he is a man of a good deal of Jearn- 
ing ‘and refle€tion ; though, by a ftrange turn 
of temper, he feems to be at pains to conceal 
it, and when his good fenfe make its appearance, 
it is commonly under the difguife of waggery. 
I happened to be walking in the Mall with 
Sir Harry Beaumont, about a week after. Crito 
was publifhed, when Sir Roger came up to us, 
and, after congratulating his brother Baronet up- 
on the fuccefs of his performance, and the figure 
it was like to give him in the eyes of the Miffes, 
as aa, arbiter of beauty, Sir Harry,. fays he, I 
obferve that in your diftribution of grace you 
give twenty degrees to Mrs, A***, and thirty 
to Mrs. B¥ **. Now I do not find fault with 
your tables, but I fhould be glad to know by 
what fcale, weight, or meafure you compute 
their feveral fhares with fo much precifion. 
You certainly, anfwered Sir Harry, did net 
read my paper with much attention, or elfe 
you would have feen that I did not pretend to 
have made my calculations exaétly ; but rather zo 
point out what might be done by more exact judges 
of beauty. Ay, but, Sir Harry, fays the old 
Knight, let who will calculate thofe tables of 
beauty, it will have but a very unfcholarlike 
appearance, if, when the exactnefs of their cal- 
culations happens to be called in queftion, they 

.  fhould 
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fhould have nothing better to appeal to, than 
the infallibility of their own judgments. I am 
afraid that method would hardly pafs mufter at 
the Royal Society. Now, you muft know, 

when I was a boy I was a great dab at figures, 

and though I feldom foul my fingers with pen 
and ink, I have not yet forgot the rules, and 
have been thinking that the rule of three or 
rule of proportion, might be applied fo as to 
become.a golden rule in comparing beauties as 
much as any thing elfe. It is performed, you 
know, by ‘multiplying the firft by the fecond, 

and dividing by the third; and ‘being curious 
this morning to know with exaétnefs how much 
Mrs. D * * * excelled in beauty Mrs, C * * *, 

Ithus ftated the queftion, as a cat is to a. wheel. 
barrow, fo is Mrs. C* * * to Mrs. D* **; but 
though I tried till my brain was ready to crack, 

T never ‘could contrive how to multiply a cat 
by a wheelbarrow; fo I could go no farther 
in my calculations. Now if you, or any other 
virtuolo, could fall upon the method of multiply 
ing and dividing fuch matters; Tam perfuaded 
you would find out a certain method of gaug- 
ing every woman 5 beauty, and pr event at 
from being any longer left, as you juftly com- 
plain, 76 the particular whim of ignorant people. 
Sic Harry was a little ftunn’d with this whim- 
fical attack, but he did not lofe his good hu- 
mour, and only faid, I fee you are ftill the old 
man, Sir Roger; what fhould be grave you 
con- 
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conftantly turn to’ farce, and then left us to 
run after Mifs Hoyden, who was crofling to- 
wards the palace.: When he was gone, fays Sir 
Roger to me, Our friend Sir Harry may defpife 
the old proverb as much as he will, but fuch 
comparifons will always be odious, and it is no 
wonder, for they will always be abfurd. 


Lorp MODISH. 


J believe, indeed, we muft leave the beauties 
of nature, where every thing is perfect in itfelf, 
-to every one’s particular tafte, without attempt- 
ing to difpute or compare them. But ‘if I give 
you up that, I hope you will allow us that there 
may be a good or a bad tafte where the ccatri- 
vance of man has had a part. What fay you, 
for inftance, to a good tafte in architeCture ?” 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


‘The fame, my Lord, that I fhould fay to a 
good tafte in a drefs or cookery, that, abftracted 
from health and conveniency, which are the ob- 
jects of reafon, it is one of thofe taftes which 
cuftom, a fecond nature, has beftowed upon us; 
and is io much mere tafte that it can never, 
with any propriety, become a matter of difpute 
or comparifon. To infift upon one form of 
drefs, or one form of buiiding, being in itfelf 
more beautiful than another, muft appear to a 
philofopher entering upon as fenflefs a contro- 
verfy, as the pretending that ene difh was in it- 
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felf more palatable than another, ahd that he 
who preferred the'one had a better tafte than 
he who preferred thé other. 


Lorp MODISH. 

But fure, Colonel, there are rules for the 
beauties of architecture, and not the fmalleft 
ornament of a bafe or cornifh without its fettled 
proportion. 

Cot. FREEMAN, » 

Were that ftri@ly the cafe, my Lord, we 
fhould call it knowledge or judgment in archi- 
tecture, not tafte; for, as far as thefe rules go, 
no tafte is required, either good or bad. An 
Artift may, by a Palladian receipt alone, with- 
out any tafte, form a very elegant Corinthian 
pillar; as a cook, without any palate, and by 
the help of the houfewife’s vade mecum only, 
makes an unexceptionable difh of beef a la 
daube. Thefe rules are plainly no more than 
the analyfis of certain things which cuftom has 
rendered agreeable ; but do not point out to us 
any natural ftandard of beauty or flavour, ky 
which fuch things, whether pillars or dithes, 
could have been originally contrived to anfwer 
the purpofe of pleafing. I thould be exceeding- 
ly glad to hear a reafon why a Corinthian capi- 
tal clapt upon its fhaft upfide-down fhould not 
become, by.cuftom, as pleafing a {pectacle as 
in the manner it commonly ftands. I know 
this would be look’d upon as a fort of blafphemy 
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by fome of our dilettanti ; but fo is every opi- 
nion, however reafonable, which-oppofes what 
is by cuftom eftablifhed in any country. Per- 
haps there are countries in the world where my 
capital is fo much in tafte, that their virtuofi 
would be furprized to hear that there was any 
nation fo abfurd as to put the volutes uppermoft. 
At-leaft there is no imagination of that fort fo 
odd that fome fimilar experience is not. fuffici- 
ent to juftify and render probable. 


Lorp MODISH. 


How then came the prefent fafhion (fince you 
will have it to be no better) of architeCture’to 
be fo univerfally embraced ? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


It’s univerfality, my Lord, does not extend 
beyond Chriftendom ; and, if it fhould become 
the tafte of the whole univerfe, the fame means, 
which have procured it a reception’ among 
us, will account for its further progrefs, with- 
out our giving ourfelves the trouble of fearch- 
ing for any ftandard in nature for its recommen- 
dation. It is the nature of all fafhions ( I ex- 
cept only thofe of a religious kind) to take their - 
rife from the fovereign will and pleafure of 
the rich and powerful. Men in fuch circum 
ftances are known from thence to acquire a pre- 
fumption, which naturally induces them to 
take the lead in every thing ; while thofe very 
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circumftances which engage them to indulge 
their caprices, enable them at the fame time 
to render thofe caprices refpectable. As for 
inftance, let a man of ordinary rank or figure 
appear in publick in a coat whofe cuffs are tri- 
angular, when the mode is fquare; and there 
is no doubt he will meet with many to defpife, 
but none to imitate him. Let the fame be 
tried by a man bleft with title, riches; youth, 
and all the trappings of profperity ; let the fleeve 
be of velvet, curioufly embroidered, and part 
of a fuit of cloaths in all other refpects fafhion- 
able and rich, the triangle will then be found to. 
meet with a quite different reception, and tho’ 
feeble in itfelf; will be fo powerfully feconded 
by, being incorpotated with, the title, the em- 
broidery, tlie coach, and the footman, as to 
become part of the auguft idea of his grace s 
and fo far from being able to render him ridi- 
culous, will receive a fhare of refpect by being 
part of him; and from being tolerable, will 
foon become an object of itnitation, efpecially 
to the perfons who are the moft intirnate with 
him and his cloaths. The more thofe imita- 
tions encreafe, the more the fenfation of their 
beauty is confirmed; till, in a fhort time, all 
other cuffs but the triangular are deteftable. City 
taylors bribe his Lordfhip’s valet de chambre 
to let them take it’s fhape and proportions ; 
and here is, af lat, a precife rule eftablifh- 
ed: 
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Lorp MODISH. 
My dear George, this is a lamentable fink- 
ing from architecture to cuffs. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


I do that, my Lord, in imitation of fome 
great men of our acquaintance, who let them- 
felves down very low in order to rife with the 
more fecurity. The progrefs of fafhion in drefs, 

_and the feelings which are the confequence of 
that progrefs, being the moft familiar, and hav- 
ing at the fame time the quickeft revolutions, 
are of all others the fitteft to explain the nature 
of fafhion in general. The fafhions in building, 
tho’ more durable than thofe in drefs, are not 
for that the lefs fafhions, and are-equally fub- 
je@t to change. But as ftones and bricks are 
more lafting than filk and velvet, and as people 
do not make up churches and palaces fo eften 
as they do coats and capuchines, we muft have 
recourfe to hiftory for the knowledge of thofe 
changes, which we can iearn but very imper- 
fectly from our own proper experience. In hi- 
ftory we fhall find that every nation received 
it’s mode of architecture from that nation which, 
in all other refpecis, was the higheft in credit, 
riches, and general eftimation. The admira- 
tion that attends whatever is great in its dimen- 
fions, coftly in its materials, and precife in its 
execvtion, is, as far as our experience goes, 
univerfal ; and naturally inclines the mind in 
favour of any form which accident has com- 
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bined with thofe admirable qualities. The 
Egyptians were the firft people we know of who 
were fo rich, and at their eafe, as to build with 
grandeur, coft, and neatnefs ; and from thence 
infpired the Greeks with.a love for thofe orna- 
ments which their caprice had added to the 
ufeful part of architecture. The Greeks, in 
their turn, becoming for many ages a free, a 
rich, and a happy people, had an opportunity 
of practifing thofe arts in many fumptuous 
buildings; where, befide the invention of ar- 
ches, and other folid improvements in the art of 
building, they made many changes, as their 
fancy led them, upon the Egyptian ornaments. 
Ta this ftate was architecture when it was tranf{- 
planted to Rome, by a people who, by per- 
petual wars, had in a fhort time attained from 
the meaneft origin, to the greateft height of 
power. Deftitute of money, and profoundly 
ignorant of all the arts of peace, they had never 
raifed any buildings of which they could boaft ; 
and no fooner had they an opportunity of con- 
fidering the Grecian temples and other public 
works, great in themfelves, and fet off with 
all that coftly materials and the genius of their 
excellent painters and fculptors could add to the 
{kill of the mafon, but {truck with the complex 
objet, they decreed the Greeks to be the only 
architects in the world, and fubmitted willing- 
ly to receive laws in the arts from thofe whom 
their Arms had fubdued. Perhaps the philofo- 
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phy, poetry, and mufic of Greece, for which 
they began at the fame time to take a relith, 
ferved not a little to raife the reputation of the 
Greeks, and might ftrengthen their authority in 
archite€ture ; tho’ not neceffarily connected with 
them. An admiration, to a degree of bigotry 
fcized the Roman artifts and connoifeurs, and 
put an effectual ftop to any farther change or 
improvement in architecture. Their fole ftudy 
was to imitate the Grecian buildings, and the be- 
ing like or unlike to them became foon the mea- 
fure of right and wrong. Rules fo compiled were 
committed to writing, and continue to this day, 
together with fome of the antient buildings up- 
on which they were formed, to be the ftandard 
of tafte all over chriftendom. Time may pof- 
fibly produce on it infenfible changes, but there 
is almoft nothing which can be imagined to give 
it a total overthrow, unlefs Europe fhould be- 
come 2 conqueit of the Chinefe. 


Lorpv MODISH. 


Ifthe five orders of archite@ure with all 
their paraphernalia are to reign in fplendor, 
till we are conquered by the Chinefe, they 
necd be under little apprehenfion. But, my 
dear Colonel, allowing this chimerical con- 
queft of yours to take place, why muft our 
architeGture be deftroyed along with our free- 
dom? Why may we not as well fuppofe that 
eur conquerors fhould receive the fafhion in 
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thofe matters from us, as you fay the conquer- 
ing Romans did from the Greeks? 


Cot, FREEMAN, 


Becaufe, my Lord, the circumftances of the 
conquerors and the conquered would be very 
different. “In China the arts of peace have 
been long cultivated, and they have been long 
charmed with buildings, which though of a 
tafte very bad, according to our notions, are 
yet more extenfive and more fumptuouily adorn- 
ed than ours. It would be no wonder, then, 
if they refufed to change that form of building 
which long ufage had rendered graceful, for 
one which had all the awkwardnefs of novelty, 
without any other advantage to dazle and pre- 
poffefs them in its favour. To them the fim- 
plicity of the antique would appear mean and 
ruftic ; and Covent-Garden church, the pride 
of Englith archite€ture, would be judged fitter 
for a barn than a temple. Neither do I men- 
tion this to your Lordfhip upon bare conjecture, 
but from the fimilar experience of what for- 
merly happened in Europe when it was over- 
run by the Goths. I fee you fmile at the men- 
tion of my friends the Goths ; but allow me to 
tell your Lordfhip the Goths were not fo Go- 
thic as they are generally imagined. The arts, 
indeed, of poetry and painting feem to have 
been unknown or negleted among them; but 
in that they could be little worfe than the peo- 
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ple they overcame, and in fome other refpects - 
they were much their fuperiors. “Civil difcord, | 
and all the evils that attend anarchy when joined 
to a moft contemptible fuperftition, Had pro- 
duced in the Roman empire a poverty of every 
kind, and an almoft total obliteration of thofe 
arts and {ciences for which the fame nations had 
been, but a few centuries before, fo juftly cele- 
brated. Among the Gothic nations the art of 
war was well underftood, as appears by their. 
conftant fuperiority, whenever they appeared in 
the field ; and all the ftates of Europe, who at 
this day enjoy any of the bleffings of good go- 
vernment, are ready to own that from this Go- 
thic fource thofe bleflings were derived. But 
they were not like the Romans, a gang of meer 
plunderers, {prung from thofe who had been, 
but a little while before their conqueft of 
Greece, naked thieves and runaway flaves; bur 
a colony from an empire, no lefs than that of 
the Parthians, which had long fubfifted in fplen- 
dor and magnificence ; and which, in eftablith- 
ing itfelf upon the ruins of the empire of Per- 
fia, had fucceeded to the greateft part of its 
riches, luxury, and elegance. Jt is in Parthia 
or Perfia that we muft look for the origin of 
thofe fhoals of warlike men, and for the origin 
of that tafte of architecture of which the ftately 
exampies {till remain, like fo many trophies to 
mark the progrefs of their victories. And if we 
{urn our eyes to the feats of the prefent Sophi 
; 6) Use 
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of Perfia, we thall there fee the pointed arch, 
and all the other parts of what we call-Gothic 
architecture, ftill in high fafhion, and ftudded 
over, as Milton fays, wth barbaric pearl and gold, 


Lorp MODISH. 
I do remember, now you put me in mind of 

it, to have feen at Sir John Locke’s, a collection 
of drawings reprefenting bridges, palaces, and 
mofques, done, as he told me, from the build- 
ings themfelves, while he was refident at Ifpa- 
han ; and which very well correfpond with what 
you fay concerning the likenefs between the Per- 
fian and Gothic tafte of architecture. But I fhould 
not think that likenefs, however ftrong, a fuffi- 
cient proof, that thofe, who have been always 
called Northern nations, were really the fons of 
the Eat. 

Cor. FREEMAN. 


There are, my Lord, a great many other 
proofs of the Parthic or Perfian extraction of 
the Goths to be gathered from the fimilitude 
of language and manners, and even from the 
hiftory of their migration. Some of thefe 
proofs, as they accidentally occurred to me in 
my reading, 1 have been at the pains to com- 
mit to paper, and fhall communicate them to 
your Lordfhip upon your return to London, 
if your curiofity leads you to the enquiry. But 
whether they came from Perfia or Peru, it is 
plain from the fight of the firft public buildings 
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erected by them, upon their entrance into the 
Roman provinces, that they came from fome 
great and eftablifhed empire, where the art of 
building with grandeur and magnificence had 
been, by the practice of many ages, brought to 
an uncommon degree of perfeCtion. Structures 
fuch as Wefiminfter Abbey, with which Ger- 
many, France, and Spain abound, {0 extenfive, 
yet fo neat, fo ftrong, and yet fo richly, nay 
fometimes finically ornamented, can never be 
fuppofed the contrivance of hungry foldiers, du- 
ring their march through the enemies country; 
nor of obfcure favages, juft efcaped from under 
the fnows of Sweden and Norway. Such arts 
are not fo fuddenly brought to perfe€tion as to 
be the offspring of one man’s brain ; and if they 
were, yet the concurrence of all the different 
branches of thofe invaders, whether Vandals, 
Hurs, Saxons, Normans, or Franks, in the 
fame forms and decorations, plainly thew that 
there were certain antient and eftablifhed rules 
for thofe things, which they all equally knew 
and refpected. To men, thus prepoffeffed with 
ideas both grand and precife, the buildings they 
met with in the Roman provinces muft have 
appeared mean and flat; and if they deftroyed 
any of them without hefitation, whenever they 
tood in their way, it muft not be attributed to 
their barbarous infenfibility of what was elegant; 
but to their overweening fondnefs for their own 
tafte, and unreafonable defire of impofing it up- 

on 
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on others: a malady, which the moft polifhed. 
people when unreftrained by reafoning and re- 
fleGtion, are equally fubject to, with the moft 
favage. 

Lorp MODISH. 

That the Goths did make their tafte of archi- 
tecture the reigning tafte over Europe for feveral 
ages, I very well know. But, my dear George, 
your reafon for its taking place of the Grecian, 
is not at all fatisfactory ; for if it bore it down 
at firft by its loftinefs and richnefs, it might, 
with much more eafe, have maintained its 
fuperiority, after being familiarifed by time to 
the conquered, as well as to their invaders. I 
fhould conclude, therefore, from the reftoration 
of the Greek architeCture, that it had fomething 
in its forms peculiarly adapted to pleafe the 
fight, which made it at length furmount all the 
obftacles which force and cuftom had thrown 
in its way. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 

Your doubts, my Lord, are exceedingly juft, 
and I do not believe that any degree of know- 
ledge in lines and numbers would ever be able 
to folve them. But there are many feeming 
myfteries, and which continue fuch againft all 
the powers of abftrac reafoning, which hiftory, 
by leading us ftep by ftep, renders plain and 
fimple. For many ages had bifhops and barons, 
monks and knights errant, kept the people of 
Europe in flavery and diffention, floth, igno- 
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rance and mifery. All the arts which tended to 
render life more humane and agreeable, were 
utterly difcountenanced and forbid; and thofe 
alone ‘kept up and practifed, which were of ufe 
in fupporting the pride and power of thofe ty- 
rants. Canon law to defend the wordly pre- 
tenfions of church-men, and metaphyfics to pro- 
mete and defend their {piritual abfurdities, for 
the fame gainful purpofe, were what pafled cur- 
rently by the name of learning. When thefe 
failéd, in determining the truth or falfhood of 
a propofition, recourle’ was had, legally and cool- 
ly, to fingle combat; a kind of logic, abfurd 
enough i in all confcience, and yet perhaps not 
the moit abfurd kind then in ufe. Painting and 
iculpture were not yet found neceflary to be cal- 
led in aid of thefe holy cheats; fo no man, as 
may well be fuppofed, prefumed to carve or 
draw the referblance of any thing upon earth. 
Military ; architecture fhewed itfelf only in the 
caftles of private gentlemen, with moats and 
draw-bridges ; and the civil was only to be look- 
ed for in cathedrals and cloifters. The reft were 
all hovels and beggary. At laft, about the four- 
teenth century, the cloud of ignorance began to 
difperfe. The arrogance and avarice of the 
church of Rome had ftretched the cord till it 
cracked, and brought on, in feveral parts of 
Europe, an enquiry into the fpiritual rights of 
mankind, which that corporation had fo grofsly 
invaded ; and thefe having been fo interwoven 
with 
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with their temporal rights, the enquiry always 
became the more extenfive, the farther it pro- 
ceeded; fo that books, and all the other means 
of knowledge, became every day more and more 
in requeft. About this time the Greeks, flying 
from the Turks, after the taking of Conftant- 
inople, brought over their books and language 
into Italy: which, partly by the countenance 
and patronage of the family of Medicis, ina little 
time became a fafhionable part of learning, till 
then utterly unknown in the Weft. A like un- 
fortunate caufe with that which brought over 
the learned Grecians, had before that time tran- 
fported to Florence fome Greek painters, bad 
indeed, but fufficiently fkilful to fow thofe feeds 
of the art, which, by proper encouragement, 
firft at Florence, and afterwards at Rome, Venice, 
and Bologna, arrived at fo admirable a degree of 
perfection, The polite arts, and all the feveral 
branches of true learning, have fo immediate a 
connection that they always march together ; 
and it is impoffible to find any one of them in a 
tolerable degree, without finding along with it 
fome porticn of each of the reft. Thus, at the 
fame time that the Greek and Roman claffics 
were diligently fought after, amidft the duft and 
{cholaftic nonfenfe of the libraries and convents ; 
the pick-ax was every where employed among 
the ruins, in fearch of ftatues and_bas-reliefs, 
which the ignorance and mifery of the times 
had fuffered to lie for ages under ground, . At 
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the court of Rome, for the fupport of whofe 
power fome meafure of true learning was at laft 
become neceflary, thefe enquiries after the learn- 
ing and elegance of their heathen anceftors, were 
carried on with the greateft eagernefs; and the 
rifing love of painting, fculpture, and. mufic, 
was not a little promoted by the ufe they per- 
ceived thofe arts might be of, in fupporting a 
gainful fuperftition juft ready to fall into.con- 
tempt. Then it was that the Romans began to 
caft an eye of admiration upon the noble remains 
of heathen archite@ture, with which their city 
is, to this day, fo richly ftored.. In that im- 
perial city, the Gothic people, tho’ they had; 
oftener than once, committed horrible devafta- 
tions, had never made any fettlement, nor ever 
raifed any fabric. The buildings there had ever 
been according to the Grecian tafte; but that 
being kept up only by tradition, without any 
precife rules, it had changed extremely from its 
original. To effect a total alteration in the 
fafhions of any country, is an exceeding diffi- 
cult undertaking ; but here was only required a 
reformation, and a reformation that had antt- 
quity and primitive purity for its principles. No 
fooner, then, was the love of heathen antiquity 
afloat, but the Bramantes and Michelangelos fet 
themfelves with great diligence to meafure all 
the parts of all the antient buildings of Rome, 
and foon, by the help of Vitruvius, compofed 
a fyftem of architecture, which, as far as it 
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pretended to go, brought back the Auguftan 
age to the mafons and carpenters, Florence, 
and the reft of the cities of Italy, that were, with 
refpect to architeGure, in almoft the fame ftate 
with Rome, entered readily into this {cheme of 
reformation, which, croffing the Alps, with the 
joint cry of all Italy, at that time the {chool of 
learning and politenefs, carried every thing be- 
fore it. -And thofe Gothic ftructures, which, had 
fo long lorded it over all other works. of ftone 
and mortar, were now decryed as gigantic and 
barbarous. Increafe of trade and riches, all over 
Europe, particularly from the new-difcovered 
Indies, produced a great number of fumptuous 
buildings in the new fafhion ; fo that the fond- 
nefs for it, which was probably, at firft, no more 
than an affectation of Italian elegance, grew, 
in alittle time, to be a real tafte or fentiment. 


Lorpv MODISH. 


Of buildings did he fpeak, like Solomon, from 
the Pyramids of Egypt, even to the Banqueting 
houfe at Whitehall. As I hope to be faved, 
George, you would make an excellent grand 
mafter of the free and accepted Mafons, and 
would prelect upon the wonders of the Letter G, 
to the aftonifhment of the whole lodge. But, 
ferioufly, we are all vaftly obliged to you for 
this fhort hiftory of a long tranfa@tion, many 
particulars of which I knew before, but never 
before heard them connected in fo regular a 
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chain. What you have faid to prove that the 
beauties of architecture have no deeper founda- 
tion than fafhion, that is habit formed upon ca- 
price, carries with it great appearance of truth. 
But you philofophy men, when you take up any 
principle, are very apt to carry it farther than it 
will go, and to a fingle caufe often afcribe an ef-. 
fect which perhaps proceeds from half a dozen, 
In many cafes I will allow you that habit has a 
fhare in forming our fentiments ; but is there not 
likewife an infeparable conneCtion between beau- 
tyand propriety? And will not that which is fit 
and fuitable in itfelf, be always more or lefs pieaf- 
ing to the beholder ?—I am afraid I don’t exprefg 
my meaning in the proper terms. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Exadtly, my Lord, like one of the trade. Such 
are the very expreffions ufed by the followers of 
Hutchifon, Shaftfbury, and Plato; who drew, 
moreover, this very obvious conclufion from 
them, that, by our different feelings or fenfations 
of pleafure and diflike, we may fafely pronounce 
the objects, from whence thofe fenfations arife, 
to be right or wrong in themfelves, without any 
farther examination or refleGtion. Happy fenfe 
for thofe who are endowed with it, and for which 
one would willingly renounce all human under- 
ftanding, which is liable to many errors. What 
pity is it that fo pleafing an opinion, fo elegant 
a fyftem 


a fyftem,fheuld have no foundation in fact! | - 
Hold up, for’a moment, the mirror of experi- 
ence to this metaphyfical _ phantom;” and: it 
fhrinks into. the nothing from - whence: it 
fprung. The approbation of reafon, and the 
approbation of tafte,. which thofe gentlemen 
have been at fo much pains to unite and con- 
found, will be: found in their nature diftiné& 
and feparate, and to be allotted for vifibly dif+ 
ferent’ purpofes by the author of our nature. 
That they often coincide is likewife true; but 
it is owing to other caufes than their natu- 
ral and infeparable connection, as will be per- 
ceived in examining the cafes where this coin= 
cidence does, and where it does not appear. 
To begin with the moft fimple: The apothe- 
cary’s prentice brings a dofe-of the bark to a 
man fick of the ague: The reafon and expe- — 
rience of the phyfician, perhaps the patient's 
own experience, affure him, that {wallowing 
this drug will reftore him to his health. What — 
fays tafte? That it is the devil of a dofe; that 
it ought to be put off till to-morrow, and in 
the mean time calls for t’other bottle of Cham- 
paign. Tafte then has no fkill in phyfick. Let. 
us fee next whether tafte, in its more remote 
and figurative applications, is more clofely. al- 
lied to fitnefs and utility. Amongft the objects 
of fight, there are none with which we are fo 
familiar as thofe which drefs exhibits, nor,, 
as I before obferved to-your Lordthip, fo pro- 
péet.to produce examples for this fubject. And 
D there 
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there it will be ever found that our feelings 
of pleafure and diflike are conducted” entirely 
by cuftom, not only’ in’ matters indifferent, but 
often in oppofition 6 what is ufeful and | pro- 
per. Pray, Lady Modifh, what ‘would’ your 
Ladythip think of our fine gentlemen, if they 
were to drefs with theif arms naked: to the el- 
bows? 


Lapy. MODISH. _ 

I thould certainly think them very. cai: 
ing creatures; at leaft-if I may guefs:by:the 
difgufting appearance which -butchers‘and hat- 
ters make in the -like equipage. Oh. 


- Cor. FREEMAN. a4 : 


Your Ladyfhip, I am perfuaded, speaks. fot 
only your owa fentiments, but likewife. the | ene 
timents of all the ladies in England, ‘upon “He 
occafion. All would agree unanimoully, at arf, 
in its being an ugly fight; and yet it is impotfi- 
ble to find out, in the naked arm of a well-pro- 
portioned man, any natural impropriety whence 
this fentiment of deformity arifes ; nor.any- ‘that j is 
not equally, at leaft, attached to the naked arm of 
2 well-proportioned woman, an object 3 ‘which 
is allowed to raife in every one a fentiment 
vety oppofite. Cuftem . alone can ‘account 
for this whimfical tafte, which breaks thro’ 
all rules of reafon and propriety ; for a dif 
engagement from fleeves is without doubt 
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molt’ befitting “thé fex which’ is the moft 
adtive, and defined for’ 'tobuft ‘exercife and 
labour ;\and “a clofe’ covering, efpecially in 
a cold Climate, the moft. proper. for that fex 
which fuffers moft' from’ its’ inclémency. I 
-have lived’ lonig enough in the world, Ladies; 
to fee a great many changes in it, parti- 
cularly, with regard to fhoe-buckles, which 
have béen now large, now {mall, now round, 
now ‘{quare, and:all, in their: turns,- fraught 
with ‘beauty and deformity. ..Thefe changes 
are productive of ‘much good to many in- 
duftrious tradefmen: and: their families, and, 
generally fpeaking, very. indifferent to the 
wearers. But I remember, about feven or 
eight years ago, the buckles, from the toes, 
where’ they had*'teigned in fplendor fome. 
years before, had infenfibly crept‘ up to the 
eg 3“ and: fo ‘great was the defire;’ in our 
{tnarts, of ‘cfeating pleafing feelings in the 
beliolders ‘by 'an amazing length of foot, that 
I’ have feen many of them limping about 
Ranelagh with their buckles above the joint, 
and ‘fuffering -no {mall torture rather than 
they'fhould appéar with turpitude in:a more 
Convenient place.’ Inftances of this kind in 
architecture are not fo eafily found. Build- - 
ing “is, by its nature, a more ferious and 
more deliberate affair than drefs, and lefs 
fubjedt, one would think, ‘to. the influence of 
whith ; yet it is not altogether deftitute of 
a D2 eX- 
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examples, where the eye is pleafed with 
what is the reverfe of: conveniency. For- 
fome of thefe a general caufe, or. rather 
origin, may be affigned. The prefent. tafte 
of architeCture was formed, not upon the 
palaces and dwelling-houfes of the antient 
Greeks and Romans, of -which there. were 
no veftiges at the revival of the arts, but 
upon their temples and other public build- 
_ ings, from which the ornamental part. has 
been borrowed and applied to domettic ufe, 
jn a manner abundantly abfurd, for the moft 
part; and which, neverthelefs, cuftom has 
rendered agreeable to the fight. I could name 
to your Lordfhip feveral houfes, befides my 
Lord Mayor’s, where the defire of charm- 
ing the paffengers, has induced the, architect 
to darken the principal apartments, -by:.clap- 
ping before the windows ftately pillars which 
fupport nothing, or, which is much. the 
fame, nothing of any ufe. Whatever: pains 
thofe gentlemen may take to dignify the or- 
namental part of their art by fcientifie reafon- 
ings about propricty and fitnefs, it will. be 
found at laft to owe all its power of- pleafing 
to cuftom only. Afk one of them.by what 
means it is, that a window pleafes by being 
longer than ‘it is broad, and a chimney by be- 
ing broader than itis long; he will tell you, 
that it is from their natural fitnefs for their 
-feyeral purpofes, fuch and fuch being the 

nature 
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nature of light, and fuch arid fich being the 
nature of: 'fmoak:'. But! Jet him ‘be ever’ fo 
learned in: light and {moak’,- this is birt’a fhal- — 
‘low folution of thedifficulty. * The’ plain 
truth is, that on account of their fitnels for : 
their feveral purpofes, they have been from’ 
time immemorial fo formed ;‘‘but it is the 
habit of {eeing them ‘conftantly ‘fo ‘formed, 
and not their fitnefs, which produces in us - 
that fenfe of their beauty. This procefs will 
account for all the conjunétions of beauty 
and: propriety, which to moft people pafs for 
neceflary connections. What is. the reafon 
that any ‘heavy body, fupported by few and — 
weak: pillars, gives ‘us’ ah tnpleafing feeling? 
Becaufe the danger-and inconveniency of fuch 
a difpofition has been long known, and with. 
care ‘avoided ; fo that the leaft infringement 
of the eftablifhed practice will fhock us im- — 
mediately by its unufvalnefs, without allow- 
ing our reafon to interfere by a’ flow difcuf- 
fion .of its impropriety. In like manner may 
we account for all that concerns moral tafte 
and fentiment ; which will appear, upon the 
flighteft comparifon of the feelings of different 
nations with regard to behaviour, to be imme- 
diately and neceffarily dependant upon cuftom, 
and but remotely and accidentally connected 
with right and wrong, or the invariable fitne(s 
of things. 
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I begin to be afraid that tafte, at laft, mutt 
content himfelf with ruling over the finer arts, 
There I think yop will as try to pull him 
from his throne. 


Cor. F REEMAN.. 


What arts does. your Lordthip a ia 
under that title ? 


Lorp MODISH, ~ 


*Mufic,- poetry, and. Esees o, 2s a 
call them, the fifter arts. 


Cot. FREEMAN. - 

T know they are often fo'-called; and in- 
deed there is fo great a likenefs ‘betwixt-two 
of them, poetry and painting; that their fifter- 
hood will be readily allowed; ‘but betwixt 
mufick and painting there is no likenefs at 
all; and I am apt to fufpec that mufick paf- 
fes for the fifter of poetry, rather-...from 
their being often feen in’ company, than from 
any refemblance they bear to each other. 
For this reafon, when I examine ; how’ far 
tafte is concerned in thefe arts,.I fhall con- 
fider mufick by itfelf. But either. the diftinc- 
tion betwixt tafté and judgment, which I 
gave your Lordfhip fome time ago, is falfe, 

or 
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or elfe tafte is totally excluded fom being 
a determiner. in. works of art, and muft leave 
that tafk, for judgment to “perfornt.’ ’ An 
art has been thus defiied by“one of ‘the moft 
fagacious of ‘the ‘antients, * a. fj fem of rules 
acquired by fludy, and reduced: to prattice, 
Sor fome ufeful purpofe. Now wherever there- 
is a rule or rules, by which any work is 
fappofed to be conduéted, that rule, be- 
ing known, muft ferve “equally for a ftand- 
ard to thofe who would “determine with: pro- 
priety concerning its merit or degree of ex- 
cellence. “An: art, then, ° and whatever pre- 
tends to a ftandard, isan object of judgment 
and not of tafte. As to mufick, it is cer- 
tainly an art, fo far as geometry is concerned 
in it}* but’as the mathematical part of mu- 
‘fick’ is-totally unknown to gg ina thoufand 
-of thofe who fet-up for connoiffeurs in mufick, 
‘inéluding the pe..ormers, we may venture 
‘to’fay that it is, with regard to them, no art 
‘at all.:: Thefe virtuofos, therefore, have no- 
thing’ but their own tafte, that is, their own 
private': ‘liking, to fet up for a ftandard, or, 
what is little more mathematical, the liking 
' whiclr thofe-of their club, city, or nation have 
acquired by habit, that is, by the daily repe- 
tition’ of 'a certain ftrain of mufick, What 
difputes. therefore happen upon that fabject 
‘muft be~no -lefs abfurd, than when cookery 
is the fubje&t of controverfy. With regard 
D4 to 
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to the fifter arts of painting and poetry, the 
cafe is very different: for_in.thefe..arts there 
is not only a.:ftandard; :but:.one: fo uJevel : to 
the common fenfe of .mankind,:that the moft 
ignorant are-acquainted with its and; iffit: is 
unknown or miftaken -by-any, it is by; ‘the half- 
learned, who from their own -¢onceit;ior a 
refpect for the authority, of coxcombs;: chave 
tried to undervalue common fenfe, in:order to 


fabftitute Seen. which. ey thooglt a 
in its ftead,. 


~ Lorp MODISH. . 
Theré is no doubt, Colonel, “that there. are 
rules for poetry and painting, and ‘that there 
have been many ingenious books written both 
in profe and verfe concerning .thefe rules. But 
I fancy they are not fo univerfally | known as 
you would have us believe. 


Cot. FREEMAN. ° 


Pardon me, . my Lord; I-haye- reafon to 
be convinced by a thoufand_ experiments, 
that the leading principle of criticifm.in poe- 
try, and painting, and that of all: the learned 
principles which is the moft unexceptionably 
true, is known to the loweft and _moft illi- 
terate of the people. Thofe experiments are 
eafily made. Your Lordfhip has:oply to hide 
yourtell bebind the fereen in your .drawing- 

room, 
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room, and order Mrs. Hannah. to bring in 
one of your tenant’s daughters, and I will 
venture-to-lay:a wager that:fhe fhall be ftruck 
with: your picture: -by: La Tour, and no lefs 
with the view of your feat by Lambert, and’ 
fhall,. fifty:to one; -exprefs- her approbation: 
by faying, ‘they are vajly natural. ‘When the 
has {aid ‘this, the has fhewn that fhe knew 
the proper ftandard, by: which her approba- 
tion was- to :be direéted, as much, at leaft, 
as fhe would have done, if fhe had got Ari- 
ftotle by heart and all his commentators. He 
has defined thofe arts, arts of imitation, and 
his definition, though often obfcured and con- 
founded by more modern connoiffeurs, has 
never been contradicted’ by any. The. fame 
country girl, who applauds the exa@- repre- 
fentation of a man and a houfe ‘which the 
has feen, will, for the fame renter’ be charm- 
ed with Hogarth’s. march to Finchly, as that 
is a reprefentation, though not ‘of perfons, yet 
of general manners and charaéters,. with which 
we may fuppofe -her‘ to be acquainted... "And 
if the is lefs ftruck with ‘the. hiftorical pic-. 
tures of diftant ages and~ countries, though 
equally well: painted, it is not becaufe her 
critical ftandard’ is’ not. equally: ‘applicable® to 
them, but becaufe the fubject-and manners, 
there meant-to be reprefentéd; are to hér' un- 
known, and ihuft pafs with’ as little obférva- 

tion 
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tion and remark as a good portrait of a per- 
fon whom fhe had never feen. In all this [ 
fee no pretenfion tafte has to be confulted. It 
requires firft eyes to fee, and then judgment 
to compate the exhibited image with that. of 
the abfent objet, which is flored up in the re- 
membrance, and. is plainly a reflective and 
compound operation of the mind. -It is in- 
deed fo quick and inftantaneous, thit .it.often 
paffes for a fimple feeling or fentiment ;. and is 
{ométimes mentioned as fuch by criticks of no 
mean reputation, for want of having confider- 
ed the nature of the mental faculties with that 
accuracy which they deferved. The general 
ftandard of poetry is exactly the fame, and. 
equally obvious with that of painting ; and any 
experiment you make in that art upon a farmer's 
daughter, will be found to have a like event. 
It is only middling poetry which the illiterate 
do not underftand and admire ; ‘when 'it:ariives 
at a fupreme degree of excellence it is adapted 
to the loweft clafs; and though other poets 
might have their partifans amongft the critics, 
there is no queftion, but,Homer was the de- 
light of every cook-maid in Greece.. 


Lorp MODISH. 


What, and won't you allow good and bad 
in poetry to be diftinguifhable by tafte upon any 
occafion ? 


Cou. 
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* Con, FREEMAN. 
ge my Lord. 


Lorp MODISH.: 
"Then; my dear Colonel, your. fpeculations 
and your’ common. language .are very - little 
confiftent: for’ you faid, no longer.ago than 
this morning, ‘upon glancing over fome mi- . 
drigals which‘ are publithed in Rowe’s edition 


of Shakefpear, that the people of that pen had 
a: 1 wretched tafle in poetry. 


Co, FREEMAN, - 


Ie is true,.my Lord; and I own myfelf 
to blame in ufing .a word upon any oc- 
cafion,. :which,. as appears by the converfa- 
tion, we. have had, is applied to’ fo many 
different . purpofes, as to be unfit for any. 
We. have feen that it fometimes fignifies 
the faculty. of di iftinguifbing things” Jimply 
and without. comparifon ; ometimes. that 
which pleafes fap fometimes hat twhich 
pleafes by, particular habit, bat moft ‘com- 
monly, that which ‘pleafes by general habit, 
or what is properly éxpreffed by the fingle 
word fafhion. In this laft fenfe it was, 
my Lord, that I underftood the word tafte, 
when I faid the tafte of poetry was very: bad 
in England, about a century ago; although it 
is 
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is certain no age ever more abounded ie men 
of genius and ftudy. 


Lorp MODISH. . 


Darker and darker, by Pluto! I fancied, | 
Colonel, about half an hour ago, that I had 
got a little light into your fyftem, but now 
I don’t fee one glimpfe. You told us then, 
that poetry was an art, and the object of 
judgment, and now you give us to underftand, 
that neither imagination, reading, nor reflec- 
tion, for that I fuppofe you mean by genius 
and ftudy, are able to keep it in the right 
’ road. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


It is but too true, my Lord ; thefe things 
can avail but little in the conduéting ¢ of poetry, - 
if fafhion, or, as they pleafe ‘to call ‘it, tafte, 
takes it into his head to miflead her, “And 
when, by the neglect of juft principles, amy: 
nation has habitually acquired a liking or tafte.. 
to cookery that is. -uowholefome, to achiee : 
ture that is inconvenient, or to poetry. that, 
inftead: of inftruétion, conveys no ideas, or, 
what is worfe, falfe ideas to the mind: we — 
may fay, with great propriety, that fuch a na- 
tion has a yitiated or a bad tafte, 
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Lorp MODISH. 


But how could habit, for I perceive now a 
little what you mean, fo foon pervert ouréwri- 
ters as to lead them all together into the fame 
fort of error, even at the very firft appearance 
of poetry in England} ? 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


To -come eafily, my Lord, to the know- 
ledge of this, it.will be neceflary, once more, 
to turn our eyes.to what was doing in the 
ages which preceded this. In thofe days, 
when miraculous legends. under the name 
‘of hiftory, and the abfurdeft of metaphy- 
ficks by way of philofophy, compofed al- - 
moft the whole of learning ; poetry, which 
ever fhares the fate of hiftory and philo- 
fophy, was likewife at the loweft ebb. In- 
ftead of reprefentations of truth, and the 
real exiftence of things, it confifted only of 
relations in ryme of giants, winged horfes, 
griffins, caftles moated round with. fire and 
brimftone, knights that killed ten- or a dozen 
men by one blow, and hermits that raifed 
as many from the dead by one prayer; with 
a thoufand other lies, which, however mon- 
ftrous and: unentertaining they may appear 
to us, were to thofe people fo correfpon- 
dent to the ideas that had been early im- 
pofed by authority Hen them, that they 
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appeared not .oiily probable; ‘but trig’: and 
although this correfpondence, of ideas. could 
not ‘be very ftriking, as it is impoffibly for 
.the idle chimeras of a writer's brain tb be 
" exa@ly the fame with thofe'of his reader, yet 
they ceafed not, along with perfuafion, to:give | 
them fome fort of amufement. This was the 
ftate of the epic; and low as jit ‘might be, 
was only to be found in the happier cli- 
mates of Italy and the fouth of France.’ There 
likewife they pretended to a fort of lyri¢“poe- 
try, under the name of fonnets and ‘madti- 
gals, which, being founded ‘upon the™ mrie-. 
taphyfical quibbling then in vogue, inftead 
of the truth of paffion and fentimenit,, was 
wholly made up of jugling expreflions, ' that, 
with ‘much fubtlety, kept up a feeming ‘Te- 
lation betwixt thoughts, in themfelves, ‘Hot 
at all akin. A fort of writing, though | cal- 
led by’ fome people to this ‘day wit, much 
inferior to fair punning; as it’ equally trifles 
with. the underftanding, without the merit of. 
fhaking the fides. The arts, however, by 
the means I mentioned fome time-ago,’ began 
to revive; but they did not all keep * ati 
equal pace in their improvement.’ Though 
hiftory was foon brought, in Italy, to a great 
degree of excellence, philofophy, fill ‘a ftran- 
ger to experiment, continued to be “énty a 
lefs abfurd fort of metapliyficks 5 and -by 
keeping trifling fubtleties ftill in  reqieft, 
likewife 
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likewife retarded the fympathetic improve- 
ment of poetry: while, her , fifter painting, 
difdaining the flow, bungling,: and deceitful 
medium of words, foon fhone forth with 
all the luftre of nature and truth, All, how- 
ever, were equally admired by the nations 
on this fide of the Alps, who, having {mall 
pretenfions of their own,. and aftonithed with 
the tranfcendent glory of Italy, received in- 
difcriminately every thing that came from 
thence as the. model of. perfection. In Eng- 
land, for caufes that are eafily affigned, 
the art. of painting never took root; but, 
though none of our artifts were infpired with 
the divine, {pirit of Raphael and: Corregio, 
our, poets. were much the worfe for having - 
tead Dante, Ariofto, and Petrarch; the imi- 
tation of whom they preferred to good fenfe 
and the imitation of nature. From this caufe 
proceeded the tedious allegories, as they call 
them, of Spenfer, and the jingling and ftrain- 
ed conceits of Sir Philip Sidney. Happily . for 
us there were no Italian models for tragedy ; 
elfe Shakefpear’s Othello. might have been 
as poor as his fonnets; and yet, even in thefe 
his moft unrivalled performances, the mode 
is ‘often feen to prevail over the genius and 
reflection of that great poet. Soon after this. 
importation of Italian tafte, the power and 
majefty of the Commons of England began 
to fhew itfelf; and as the contefts concern- 

ins 
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ing the: liberty and rights of Chriftians had 
introduced: a {pirit of enquiry into Europe, 
fo that fpirit was carried ftill farther in 
England, by a new conteft concerning the 
peculiar rights of Englifhmen. Along. with 
liberty all manner of property was farther 
afcertained, and that exorbitant power reftrain- 
ed, which had been exercifed by kings and 
priefts over the opinions and fentiments, as 
well as the goods, of the people. The plea- 
fure that arifes from the difcovery of truth, 
and the juft relation of things, is one of the 
greateft and moft lafting which human na- 
ture is capable of; and fo ftrong it is that 
to ftifle and reprefs it requires no {mall de- 
gree of violence. But this being withdrawn, 
the natural defire again takes place, and al- 
ways with fuccefs. So it happened in Eng- 
land, where learning went hand in hand 
with the conftitution in all its changes. As 
liberty and order grew, learning and juft fen- 
timents flourifhed ; as thofe degenerated in- 
to enthufiafm and anarchy, a like feaver fuc- 
ceeded in the ftate of literature. It.was mad- 
nefs, indeed, but it was of the vigorous fort, 
from whence much good was ftill to be ex- 
peéted. Accordingly, upon the return of a 
more fettled government at the Reftoration, 
when liberty was tempered by a certain de- 
gree of fixed fubordination, the ftiences like- 
wife took a more orderly and more polite - 
turn, 
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turn, ‘without giving up any of that freé- - 
dom which: they had affumed. Party con- 
troverfis ‘loft much of their acrimony, and 
men began to ufe’ the weapons and. dexterity 
which they had acquired in thefe  contefts, 
to more peaceable and more valuable purpo- 
fes. * The Royal Society was founded, and thofe 
hints-‘which Sir Francis Bacon had given 
with regard to experimental phildfophy, were 
diligently’ profecuted by the ingenious men of 
that age’; fo that: authority began, by little 
and little, to give way to matter of fad, 
fuppofition to certainty, and words to things. 
But though in motion, ftill the progrefs of 
poetry was flow. It is not enough for poets 
to compofe in times of good fenfe: it is ne- 
ceflary, in order to their writing well, that 
they fhould be born in fuch times. The 
ideas,’ which fill‘ the infant imagination, will 
always, more or ‘lefs, keep poffeffion of it; 
and are not eafily to be ‘changed by later 
knowledge and reflection. Notwithftanding 
thefe new improvements in knowledge, the 
gentle Waller ftill decked his Sacharifla, with 
fuch unfcented' gum-flowers as had adorned 
the Laura of Petrarch; and ftill Milton thought, 
it proper to march his angels in a cubic pha- 
lanx of well-bodied air, to attack as for- 
midable a body of devils, who received them 
with cannon in their hands, and puns in 
their 
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their mouths. Intrepid devils, that know- 
ing themfelves to be immortal, ‘dared, i? look. 
death in the face, and to expofe their. un- 
fubftantial forms to be pierced by the im- 
material {pears of their adverfaries..: ‘What 
greater inftance can be ‘required of ‘the. de- 
teftable influence of romantic and ‘fcholaftic 
jargon, than its producing fuch a’. hodge- 
podge in the brain of a man who has. given 
fuch proofs upcn other occafions, of 4 trp- 
ly natural and noble genius. At. laft ‘the 
Kevolution, by, ‘eftablifhing the rights of the 
feveral orders in the commonwealth. ‘Upon a 
clear and folid bafis, made way for an en- 
tire diffolution of that alliance, which had 
long been fo ftupidly and villainowfly’cement- 
ed betwixt religion and politics. Metaphy- 
fics, now no longer neceflary in fupport of 
opinions which were now no longer ufeful 
in the acquifition of power and riches, funk 
by degrees into contempt; and Nature having 
at laft thewn her true -and beautiful face, 
poctry, from acting the part of a magic 
janthorn ' teeming with monfters and chi- 
meras, refumed her genuine province, like 
the camera obfcura, of refleGting the things 
that are. The antient Greek and Roman 
poess being found to have conducted them- 
telves more than any other, by this prin- 
ee the admiration of them encreafed; 
d they, inftead of the Italians, were cho- 
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fen, to f{et.the fafhion, or, as we call it, to 
form the tafte of writing, From them, and 
from their . miftrefs,.Nature, Prior, Addifon, 
Pope,: Swift,. Parngl;..and the reft of their 
coteniporary bards,..received the leaven, and 
conveyed it, in their works, to the whole mafs 
of the people. At this very day, when few 
men take the trouble of becoming very learn- 
ed,.and .fewer give ta the public any, proofs 
of their poetic fire, the tafte acquired by the 
laft age ‘in. certain kinds of poetry, ftill con- 
tinues ; and the moft infipid odes, that ap- 
pear in the magazines, are better able to 
ftand a critical difcuffion, than thofe that. were 
written by. the brighteft wits a hundred years 
ago. 


Lorp MODISH. 


Then you efteem thofe magaziners to be 
good critics, though but paultry poets; I 
fhould think that required fomewhat more 
learning than you feem willing to allow them. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


No more, my Lord, than it requires know- 
ledge of geometry to navigate a fhip to 
Jamaica; which, though it arifes from the 
deepeft rules of fcience, is daily perform- 
ed by thofe who never heard of Euclid, and 
who.are not capable to go through the caer 
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of his demonftrations.. Thefe ‘arts; though 
it coft many ages of: fludy to’ men’ of: genius 
to bring them’ to. perfection,. are,“ as::far as 
regards ‘a limited practice,” -eafily’. communi- 
cated, by: rote, to the greateft dunce: :, A very 
good pilot; who fhould:-venture .to -difpute 
upon the principles of ‘navigation;: would 
probably difcover extreme. ignorance’;~and :.the, 
fame daily happens. to -men: of ~miere. .tafte 
whenever they meddle with criticifm :!-fo: far 
is good criticifm, from being a vulgar-thing, 
that even the tafte of-'the public; jis. fill 
falfe in fome kinds .of poetry, . particularly 
in tragedy; under which auguft: title five 
aéts of language, {uch as-no mortal man. ever 
fpoke, feldom fails of putting the - profits 
of three full houfes into the author’s pocket. 
A convincing proof that thofe who frequent 
the theatre judge of the elegance of a poem, 
as they do of the cock of a hat, and ‘have 
nothing to influence them in their determi- 
nation but.mere tafte, or a feeling of ‘what 
is become by habit agreeable to them. Were 
they to judge by the principles of art, their 
decifions would be equally juft in all kinds of 


writing. 
‘Lory MODISH. 


I hope you don’t lay this likewife to the 
charge of the poor Italians; for I don’t 
think 
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think we have ever been much troubled with | 
their tragedies. 


Coi. FREEMAN. 


. No, my Lord, it proceeds, I apprehend, 
from an influence much more powerful and 
popular, the example of our own Shake- 
fpear; though, perhaps, the French trage- 
dians have not been _ Wanting with ‘their 
affiftance. 


- Lory MODISH. 


This is fomewhat new from you, Colonel, 
who ufed to fpeak with raptures of the genius 
of ' “Shiakefpear. 


‘Cor. FREEMAN. 


It is that very genius, my Lord, which 
is the caufe of this evil; and we may fay 
of it as Cato fays of Cefar’s virtue, Curfe 
on his genius, it has undone bis Country. Daz- 
led by the fhining parts of fuch eminent per- 
fonages, we are infenfibly led to admire and 
to imitate, without diftinction, every thing 
that belongs to them. What we cannot ad- 
mire, at firft, or what we even difapprove, 
we receive with difference, and ufe brings 
us in time to be more or lefs pleafed with 
it, All with oe applaud when Hotfpur ' 
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givés thé contemptuous.-defeription of the 
courtier who came. to demand his,, . prifo- 
ners, fo full of that pride and vivacity, which 
conftitute his charatter;..but it was never 
yet known that. the pit treated the aor 
with a hifs, or an off, of, off, when, in his 
relation’ of Mortimer’s cornbat with Glen- 
dower, he fays 


Three times they bréath’ d, and three times 
did they drink, 
’ Upon agreement, ‘of fife Severn’s flood, - 
Who. then affrighted with their. bloody 
looks, 
Ran fearfully among the treinbling reeds, 
And hid his crifped head in the hollow 
bank, 
Blood-ftained with thefe valiant comba- 
tants. 


Lorp MODISH. 


There are, no, doubt, falfe thoughts to be 
found in Shakefpear ; but as it is equally certain 
they do not bear any proportion to thofe that 
are juft and noble, ‘may not we reafonably 
fappoie, that the imitation of him fhould be 


more ufeful than hurtful to our modern trage- 
dians, 


Cot, 
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= : Gor, FREEMAN. 

“That is a happinefs, my Lord, which ne- 
vet yet befell the imitators of any of the great 
maftets. To equal them in their beauties: 
they muft draw them, as they did, from the 
pure foutitain of nature. Their faults they 
thay acquire from them, as they acquired 
them from othier faulty poets.’ Had not 
Shakefpear beeti perverted by wrong taftée 
aiid imitation, hé could never have produced 
fuch lines as thofe I have repeated. Nature 
could never have pointed out to him that a 
tivet was capable of cowardite, or that it was 
cotififtent with the character of a. gentleman, 
fuch as Piercy, to fay the thing that was not. 
It is pood rules dlone that can fave a poet 
from fuch blunders, which tafte is ever ready 
to lead hina into. 8 


Lorp MODISH. 


Want of rules might indeed have been 
the caufe of thofe errors in Shakefpear.; but 
that is not, furely, the cafe with the mo- 
dern tragedians, either French or Englith. 
They have had critics and rules in abund- 
ance. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


“No doubt they have, my Lord; but fuch 
critics as are worfe than none; and fuch 
E 4 rules 
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rules as ferve, to -miflead_ their. obfervers to 
fuch a degree, as to make them lefs fit to 
judge of poetry than nurfes and children: 
rules that are drawn from the works of au- 
thors,- and not from common fenfe, or the 
general feelings of mankind. Afk one of 
thofe criticks for a reafon, and he gives 
you an authority; if. you repeat your de- 
mand, it’s ten to one but he fobs you of 
with one of thofe cramp words, that Lady 
Harriot he fuch a diflike to. As tor in- 
fiance, if you afk Boflu, or any of the reft 
of the Arifiotelians, how the Severn came to 
be fo hen-hearted, as to turn tail and hide 
itfelf, on the fight of Glendower’s and Mor- 
timer’s bloody faces, he will tell you that 
it is by a figure called profopopoia. This 
it is to underfiand Greek. A foundheaded, 
though lefs learned critick, would’ probably 


have faid, that it was by a figure called 
nonfenfe. 


Lorp MODISH. 


What, and do you defpife the poetics of 
Ariftotle, which have been revered through fo 
many ages? - 7 


Cot, FREEMAN. 


Fer from it, my Lord; I look upon them 
asa moft valuable remnant of antient .erudi- 
tion ; 
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tion; and, taking “all ‘circumftances into the: 
account, a prodigious proof of the genius of 
the author. But I muft own I defpife thofe 
moderns, who overlooking all the -new difco= 
veries, which’ time; perhaps, rather than hu- 
man wit, has produced for them, do ftill, by’ 
a moft unholy bigotry, put their truft in his 
infallibility. What would ‘you: think, Lady 
Hlarriot, of a critick who could not conceive a 
dramatic entertainment to fabfift, with any de- 
gree of excellence, without a perpetual accom-~ 
panyment of mufic? 


Lapy HARRIOT, 


. Indeed, Colonel, I fhould fancy that he had 
never feen any thing but Italian operas. 


Cot. FREEMAN. 


Your Ladyfhip’s guefs, is not far wide of 
the. mark; and yet, fuch is the fentiment of 
the. great ‘Greek, of whofe profound know- 
ledge you muft have read fuch wonders. in 
Pope, and the reft of the Belles-lettres-wri- 
ters of your acquaintance. If any of our 
London connoiffeurs were to advife Garrick 
to get Othello fet to mufick, by way of giv- 
ing it more force and expreffion, it is not 
likely he would be any more confulted in 
theatrical matters. Not that I mean to de- 
tract from the real merit of Ariftotle. His 


poetic 


. poctic: fyftem,, will. ever. deferye; the “attention 
of, the learned, ‘as it is.founded upon. the, 
folid. bafis’. of experience ;: but as- this . was 
only:-the experience of what. pleafed -in ‘his 
age: and .country, .it-is too narrow a bafis:-te 
ere& fo: lofty.a pile upon, as an art of poetry. 
‘Tnftead of fearching into nature -for fome uni- 
verfal principle.of pleafure in that art, by whith 
he might in time form the tafte of his-own; 
and of every country, -he,. from. what, hap- 
pened in his time to be their tafte, formed thofe 
rules which havé been tranfmitted-to-us,. and 
received as a work of deep philofophy, and 
in which the whole myftery.of writing was re- 
vealed. i! 8 ee a 

- Phe mote-we examine intd fads, the niore 
reafon we {hall havé to be convinced, that tafte 
ought never to be allowed to dictate in poetry ; 
fince, when ever tafte happens to be good, 
‘it is only the confequence; not the caule of 
good writing. Judgment and rules, wholt 
humble fervant and follower tafte ought to:be, 
are-alone fit to decide, whethtr he 1s right-or 
wrong. 


Lory MODISE. 


So theh, good tafte in poetry proceeds 
from good poetry, good ‘poetry from good 
philofophy, and good philofophy from good 
government. A very curious genealogy. © 


Con. 


"A 
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to bbalee a oad lee givt ea! 
[have never yet, my. Lord, met, with any 
thing to convince nie. it..was. not a tiue one. 
And it is worth, remarking, that.the Italians, 
having recovered but little freedom in religion 
and government; are ftill extreamly behind 
their neighbours, the French and Englith, in 
point. of philofophy, and retain pretty much 
the fame tafte of poetry which they had two 
hundred , years. ago. . Ariofto is ftill preferred 
to Taffo, and both to Homer ; not only by the. 
common run, but by thofe who fet up for cri- 
ticks amongft them. As if a poet were to be 
efteemed excellent, in proportion as he de- 
parts from the imitation of nature, or the. defi- 
_ciency in that refpeét were to be compenfated 
by a mufical gingle and flowing combination of 
fyllables, . of 
In fhort, my Lord, altho’ truth and falfe- 
hood, right and wrong, ufeful and prejudicial, 
proper and improper, will ever be univerfally 
the fame in themfelves, and their boundaries 
capable of being accurately diftinguifhed by 
human reafon; yet the taftgs, feelings, and 
opinions of mén, concefning any thing, muft 
never be admitted as evidence of its being 
in itfelf good or bad: Since a very few ex-: 
periments may point out to us that thofe taftes, 
depending upon various tempers, accidents and 
habits, 
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habits, are as pumerous and. various as the men, 
or fets of: men,.who are aétuated by them. 
A’Variety'the lefs to be“argued againft, “as it 
is manifeftly productive of gerieral’ happinels, 
and info great a degree that we may juftly pro~: 
nounce’ any fociety of. men in an ‘unnatural, 
ftate,_ whenever they are deprived of the’ bene= 
fits arifing from it. Whatever ‘pleafes, pleafes ; 
whether it be an ode of Horace; or- a ‘fermion: 
of Whitfield ; and whoever is made happy with, 
either, he has my moft-hearty congratulations, 
neither, . were I willing‘ to condemn him; 
fhould-I.know how to go about ‘it. But. if 
not‘ content with this toleration, he perfifts 
in affirming that the one of thefe is ‘in itfelf 
preferable to the other; I expeét that he will 
= afide his tafte, and give me his. reafons. 
Upon fuch tike occafions it has fometimes;’ too 
often, happened that in default of reafons, 
force, and: terror have been applied, in order - 
to produce an uniformity in thinking, and to 
render the tafte and opinion of the ftrongeft, 
the catholic, or univerfal. And then, woe! to 
the wretched fons of Adam! — 


Lapy. MODISH. 


My Lord, are you for drinking tea under the 
oak, or fhall it be brought hither ? 


Lorp 
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-I think, my dear, it will be pleafanter out: 
of doors this fine evening. Well, Colonel, 
I fee this is ‘your day; and that I am but ill 
prepared to be a champion for tafte. But, as 
Patroclus fays to Heétor, you have not long 
to enjoy your triumph; for to-morrow I 
expect Jack Maggot. He, you know, isa great 
dilettante, and full of. tafte to the brim; 
and I doubt not of. feeing you brought to 
fhame for the complication of herefies you 
have uttered this afternoon. 


Cor. FREEMAN. . 


My Lord, I accept the challenge, and de~ 
fire only aclear ftage. Allons. 





